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Professor’s Survey 


t> 


Shows That Farmers 


Have Benefited Most by Price Increase 


Epiror’s Note: The following article is 
from a report by Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, 
professor of home economics, in connec- 
tion with the committee on food under 
the Federal Price Administration. Dr. 
Rowntree is chairman of the local com- 
mittee. 

By JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 

je ROE 

Americans can be trusted to act 
and to buy with intelligence if they 
are given all the facts in a situation. 
If governmental agencies and the food 
industries will keen them truthfully 
informed of food supplies, production 
costs, army requirements, and Lend- 

Lease obligations, consumers will not 
run amuck. When they feel that price 
increases are due to profiteering some- 
where along the line, resentment runs 
high and hoarding begins its vicious 
cycle. 

Causes Are Natural 


If the consumer has tended to 
blame profiteering by big business for 
all price increases, he may see through 
these figures that higher wages, higher 
processing costs, and just returns to 


the farmer have caused inevitable 
rises. If some consumers who cle- 
lighted in cheap food during the 


WITH THIS ISSUE the News Letter goes 
on a wartime basis. Hereafter it will 
be held to four pages, except when spe- 
cial events demand additional space, to 
aid in the conservation of paper for war 
purposes. 


Nineteen thousand News Letters are 
distributed each month to former stu- 
dents and graduates of the University. 
This represents about half a ton of paper 
a month. While the savings per month 
may be small, over the wartime period 
it will total several tons. 


‘thirties had but realized that during 
this time farm produce was selling 
under the cost of production, they 
would have viewed low prices with 
alarm. During this period farm taxes 
went unpaid, mortgages were fore- 
closed, discouraged farmers migrated 
to the cities, and agricultural bank- 
ruptcy endangered the economic and 
nutritional health of the country. 
Most Americans feel that this war 
must be fought and financed and hope 
that somehow increased taxes may be 
paid. But they fail to realize that busi- 
ness must pay the bulk of the tax in- 
crease from their profits. Such is the 
basis of our economic system; so fair 
profits there must be in every industry. 


Hoarding Householders 


The retail price of foods is largely 
in women’s hands. If well-meaning 
women rush to the retail store and 
buy up quantities of canned goods, 
sugar, tea, or other staples and ex- 
haust the retailer's supply, he in turn 
makes excessive demands on whole- 
salers. The wholesaler’s orders in turn 
deplete the supply and prices inevi- 
tably rise. 

The hoarding housewife or dietitian 
may think she is being thrifty, but she 
is selfish, shortsighted, and a menace 
to our economic system. If food prices 
rise, wages must follow, production 
costs are thus increased, the dollar 
buys less, and we have inflation. 


Farmers Have Benefited 


A summary of the findings of the 
committee shows that farmers have 
benefited most from the increased 
prices of Northwest foods, not specu- 
lators nor middlemen. Local price in- 
creases in fruits, vegetables, dairy 


Dr. Jennie I, Rowntree 


products, eggs, and meats have been 
due to increased demand because of 
higher wages and larger population 
and also to the government’s purchase 


of food. 


Government has purchased a high 
percentage of the milk and eggs pro- 
duced in this area, thus stimulating 
Northwest industries, but raising local 
prices for these foods. There is no 
need to fear a food shortage in Amer- 
ica because of Lend-Lease because the 
one billion dollars would buy about 
4 per cent of the total food produced 
here. The government's guarantee to 
the farmer of a better price for wheat 
and corn has raised the price of flour 
less than the cost of wheat due to 
economies effected by millers. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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President Sieg Warns Against Loss of Faith in Ourselves 


Believe Ju America 


Eprror’s Note: The following article 
was prepared by President L. P. Sieg, 
for The Pathfinder, which is published 
by Emil Hurja, Washington graduate of 
1917. The article appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, issue of the magazine. 

pel tse A 

You must believe in what you are 

doing and where you are going if you 
are to tackle vour day’s work with any 
effectiveness. If you lose your belief, 
you hesitate, you stop, you become be- 
wildered and even disheartened. One 
sometimes wonders if America hasn’t 
once more reached some such state 
of loss of faith, loss of belief in itself. 
Our former experiences have per- 
haps not been so serious, but never- 
theless loss of belief in ourselves has 
been on our doorstep before. 


A Representative Republic 


It was unfortunate, at least, that 
Woodrow Wilson dragged ‘in that 
word “democracy” during the last 
war. Much of our present confusion 
arises from that word. But it’s prob- 
ably too late to change now. Our 
founding fathers fixed us up with a 
representative republic. Even back in 
Jefferson’s day, thinking people were 
worried by the full implications of a 
democracy. You see, democracy has 
at least two connotations: one, that 
we are all to have equal rights, equal 
opportunities, an equal degree of free- 
dom; the other, that we are all equal 
in ability and that the voice of any 
one of us should be listened to as re- 
spectfully as the voice of another. 
The first of these most of us believe 
in; the second is sheer nonsense. And 
so to avoid a plebiscite on every act 
that 1s proposed, our fathers provided 
for the election of representatives who 
would themselves actually manage the 
affairs of our country. 


Need Mental Growth 


Then, assuming that we are a 
democracy in spirit, but a representa- 
tive republic in fact, let us look at this 
question of belief in our ends. Let us 
think of the contribution each of us 
can make, even though it is not given 
to each of us to be an outstanding 
leader. In our thinking, we start with 


a belief in mental growth from the 
cradle to the grave. We must know 
that along with physical growth there 
is in us an unconquerable urge to de- 
velop in reasoning, mentality, thinking 
and experimentation. Unlike physical 
growth, which reaches its top in early 
middle life, mental growth keeps on, 
with only a slight slowing up, to an 
advanced age. We, none of us, may 
know just what our destiny is, but at 
least we can follow this urge to grow, 
with faith that, when the time comes 
for us to lay down our lives, we can 
look back with satisfaction on a life 
of growth, not one of mere vege- 
tation. 


Long Useful Future 


America and Americans have a 
long, useful future. We have come a 
long way thus far. We have done 
noble things for our less fortunate 
fellows; we have developed our vast 
continent until it is easily supporting 
our large population; we have found 
out how to harness the mighty power 
of rivers; we have developed comforts 
undreamed of by our grandfathers; 
we have wrested from nature a vast 
amount of her infinite store of*secrets. 
Surely we are not going to let Hitler 
and his gang of ruffans upset the 
noble course of our destiny. Surely we 
are not going to sit down in apathy or 
fear and give up our priceless heri- 
tage. 

No Doubt of Destiny 


When our forefathers conquered 
the wilderness, it was not only a 
physical but also a spiritual conquest. 
The jobs many of them did were in 
themselves minor and frequently un- 
comfortable. But those men had no 
doubts about the grand pattern of the 
American destiny. They performed 
their jobs well and dignified their lives 
by doing them. 

The later immigrants, whom many 
of us can claim as parents or grand- 
parents, came here not only to secure 
their physical well being but also to 
win a spiritual victory. They came 
here seeking the right to command 
their own destinies; and they were 
impelled by a belief in the American 
destiny. Whether a man reared his 
family in a sod hut on the prairie or 
in some crowded slum tenement, he 
won respect not only by doing his job 
patiently and well but by seeking ways 


to do it a little better, and thus invit- 
ing the destiny in which he believed. 
One of the things in which our an- 
cestors firmly believed, as an agent of 
destiny in our American republic, was 
education. 


Strength Through Education 


To strengthen our republic we must 
be devoted to education. Even though 
our representatives actually pass our 
laws, we elect the representatives. To 
do that requires understanding and in- 
telligence. Minds will grow, but edu- 
cation speeds up the process. Keep 
your faith in education. 


When we think of all the amazing 
things we have done, we should not be 
thinking only of the supermen—the 
great engineers, scientists, law givers, 
humanitarians — but we should also 
be thinking of the vast number of us 
lesser men and women. We should 
think of the farmer and his wife, the 
school teacher, the skilled mechanic, 
the small business man. Each of us 
has a chance to do his bit toward 
growth, not only in this emergency, 
but, more important, after this emer- 
gency has passed. The farmer. can 
experiment on a better way to grow 
his crops; the mechanic can find a bet- 
ter way of doing a job; the business 
man can find a sounder idea of sery- 
ice; the housewife can work at a 
better way of canning cherries. We 
can never reach the end of new ideas; 
we can never find out more than a 
small fraction of what nature can re- 
turn to us; in short, we can never 
come to a time when we can sit down, 
fold our hands, and say that the job is 
done. We have a goal. Let’s be at it, 
and stop doubting our destiny. 
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German Professor Chosen 
To Edit Association Quarterly 


Professor Curtis C. D. Vail, Execu- 
tive Officer of the department of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature was 
elected managing editor of The Ger- 
man Quarterly, official organ of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
German at their annual meeting, held 
during the Christmas vacation at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Dr. Vail, who has been associate 
editor of the Quarterly since 1936 will 
assume. responsibility of publication 
with the March issue. 
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Pharmacy Students Manufacture Own Cosmetics 


& 


need 
not worry the coeds in Dr. L. Wait 
Rising’s pharmacy course. No matter 


Cosmetic priority problems 


how scarce milady’s lipstick and 
rouge may become, these students will 
be confident of their “makeup.” They 
are learning how to manufacture their 
own. 

“The first thing they learn,” the pro- 
fessor said, “is to make comparative 
substitutes of commercially manufac- 
tured cosmetics that are on the market 
today. These known brands can’t be 
analyzed, as they contain fats and oils 
of a type that have too many exact 
substitutes in their properties, but we 


teach them to substitute and to im- 
prove,” he said. 


While various creams and lotions 
can’t possibly do all that they are sup- 
posedly capable of doing, the profes- 
sor pointed out, recent changes by 
synthetic organic chemists have done 
much to make cosmetics a valuable 
and vital industry. 


Miss Ruth Johnson, from Port Or- 
chard, and Miss Miriam Ryno, of 
Seattle, are experimenting with spe- 


cial shades. of facial powders. They 


find their popularity increasing as 
they make ‘“‘samples” for their friends. 


FOOD PRICE SURVEY 
(Continued from page 1) 


The common knowledge that this 
country has had huge food surpluses 
should prevent fear of profiteering 
during this war. The fact that the 
Department of Agriculture knows the 
location of the surpluses should pre- 
vent efforts at profiteering. 

Runs on local markets where tem- 
porary shortages occur can cause 
havoc and hysteria. They are evi- 
dence of lack of information. If tem- 
porary shortages occur due to Army 
or Lend-Lease, housewives, dietitians, 
and food buyers can show their pa- 
triotism by learning what to substi- 
tute, and substituting equally nutri- 
tious foods for those which are not 
readily available. 

During this war, food profiteering 
must not occur and the impression 
that it is occurring may be as bad as 
the profiteering itself. America’s fu- 
ture depends upon fair prices and fair 
wages—economic justice—right now; 
no one group profiting at the expense 
of another. 

A fair price, mere justice, is not 
enough. Each must be able to see all 
sides of the question for himself and 
thereby balance his own thinking. Un- 
balanced thinking will lead to distrust 
and class antagonism between pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer, An- 
tagonism between groups will lead to 
revolution and mob rule. An unbiased 
study of the food market and food 
prices should stabilize buying and pre- 
vent distrust. 


PRESIDENT SIEG HONORED 


The National Medal for “outstand- 
ing Americanism’”’ has been presented 
to President Lee, Paul Sieg by, the 
Fort Lawton Post of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

In presenting the medal, Frank L. 
Walters, commander of the Post, de- 
clared that President Sieg had placed 
the University in a position of ‘“‘lead- 
ership in the promotion of patriotism 
in the hearts and minds of all within 
the reach of its influence.” 


The masthead of this issue of 
the University News Letter was 
designed by Janet Flint, of Port 
Townsend, as part of a class proj- 
ect in Miss. Edna Benson’s Art 105 
class. 
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Defense Training Course for Teachers 
Inaugurated by College of Education 


A free training course in Defense 
Methods for teachers of Washington 
schools is being conducted by the 
college of education of the Univer- 
sity. 

“We have prepared a practical and 
well organized training course on the 
several phases of defense work which 
teachers can do,” explained Dean F. F. 
Powers of the college. “Starting Janu- 
ary 17, the course is being continued 
each Saturday through March 28.” 

Each meeting is a separate unit in 
itself with the subject presented in a 
practical manner by a skilled expert 
in the field. 

The topics covered include first aid, 
handling of bombs, defense in schools, 
mob psychology, safety control by 
junior safety patrol, consumer nutri- 
tion, equipment for home defense, pro- 
tection of animals during raids, traffic 
regulations in blackouts, and sabotage 
forms and prevention. 


VETERAN MATHEMATICS 
PROFESSOR DIES DURING 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


George Irving Gavett, 73-year-old 
mathematics professor at the Univer- 
sity, died during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. He had taught at Washington 
since 1907 when he came from Cor- 
nell University. 

Professor Gavett will be remem- 
bered by sorority rushees, as the pro- 
fessor and his wife have given out 
the final sorority bids for the past 
twenty years. In 1937 the Gavetts 
were eye-witnesses at the first bomb- 
ing of Shanghai by the Japanese; they 
had made several trips to the Orient 
and South America previously. Pro- 
fessor Gavett was also an ardent 
mountaineer. 

He is survived by 
Cora Gavett. 


The University of Washington 
ranks first in the number of former 
students or graduates now enrolled in 
the United States Naval Air Station 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. Five hun- 
dred and thirty-one colleges and uni- 
versities are represented in the en- 
rollment. Eighty-two students are 
from the University, the largest num- 
ber from any one institution. 


his widow, Mrs. 


Dr. Frederick Padelford Chosen 
Head of Language Association 


Honor has again come to the Uni- 


versity through Dr. Frederick M. 
Padelford, dean of the Graduate 
School. He was elected president of 


the Modern Language Association at 
the organization’s annual meeting held 
recently at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dr. Padelford succeeds Dr. John A. 
Walz, of Harvard University, as 
president. The Modern Language As- 
sociation, numbering about +4500 mem- 
bers, is one of the most extensive 
organizations of language scholars in 
the world. 

Dr. Ray Heffner, and Dr. Sophus 
K. Winther, professors of English, 
also attended the meeting at Indian- 
apolis. 


Dr. William Read Elected 
President of Classical Group 


i 

Dr. William M. Read, associate 
protessor of classical languages, was 
elected president of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest 
at a meeting of the organization heid 
in Eugene, Oregon, December 29-30. 

Dr. Thomas K. Sidey read a paper 
on “Digging Up Ancient Athens”; Dr. 
Read, on ‘The Aeneid — A Master- 
piecer” and Dr. Solomon Katz on 
“Classicists Are Odd.” 


HOME MEDICINES ARE 
EXPLAINED IN COURSE 


The secrets of the various vita- 
mins, dentifrices, lotions, hair prepa- 
rations, etc., will be secrets no longer 
for those students who have enrolled 
in Dr. L. Wait Rising’s pharmacy ex- 
tension courses. 

The course, started about two vears 
ago by the Extension Service, was 
primarily planned for school teachers 
who are teaching children to care for 
themselves. Because the course was 
so popular, it has been expanded into 
two sections. 

30th sections are devoted to a study 
of the medicines and other substances 
most commonly found in the home 
medicine cabinet. The purpose, com- 
position, and effectiveness of the 
preparations are explained. Cosmetics, 
dentrifices, lotions, hair treatments, 
and other commonly used prepara- 
tions, are also studied, 


The primary function of the course, 
in addition to giving knowledge of the 
various substances, is to teach persons 
the need for proper medical diagnosis 
and how to cooperate with the medi- 
cal profession. 


PROPAGANDA FLOWS 
INTO CAMPUS LIBRARY 


There is a steady flow of official and 
unofhcial propaganda from practically 
every nation of war-torn Europe into 
the University library, but the Nor- 
wegians and the Russians surpass all 
others in quantity. 


“Norway is the most faithful, but 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Poland, all of which have 
governments in exile, continue to con- 
tribute large quantities of material to 
the library’s propaganda stacks,” ex- 
plained Librarian Charles W. Smith. 

Despite Finland’s position, that little 
nation continues to keep up a steady 
flow of explanations of her actions. 
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News Letter 


Summer Courses Planned Enable 


Freshmen to 


Begin Four-year Work Following High School 


Geared for War-time 


A summer program for entering 
freshmen which will speed students 
through the University is planned by 
Dr. Henry A. Burd, director of the 
University of Washington summer 
school. 


While the.regular. summer school 
program will be continued, Dr. Burd 
pointed out that with the addition of 
only a few courses the beginning tech- 
nical student, as well as those enroil- 
ing for a general course, can start a 
college career immediately after grad- 
uation from high school rather than 
in the fall. 


Carry Heavier Load 


In gearing for wartime effort Presi- 
dent L. P. Sieg has suggested that 
capable students be permitted to carry 
an eighteen-hour load, instead of the 
present regular fifteen-hour schedule. 
Such an increase in the student’s load 
would give the same result as would 
a six-day week, with the added advan- 
tage that only students desiring such 
intensive work and who had been rec- 
ommended by their deans would be 
affected. Those who prefer the regu- 
lar program can continue with the 
regular hour load, he pointed out. A 
student carrying a fifteen-hour class 
load is doing work equivalent to a 
forty-five-hour week while an eigh- 
teen-hour schedule equals a fifty-four- 
hour week. 


“Because of our quarter system, 
adopted in 1917, we already are geared 
for efficient and rapid operation,” 
President Sieg said. “Under the quar- 
ter system, it has been possible for 


Director Henry A. Burd 


twenty-five years for a student to 
complete a four-year course in three 
years. 


“Tt also is true that in many courses, 
such as engineering, chemistery, and 
related subjects, we have operated 
classes in the evening and on Satur- 
days. There is little opportunity for 
efficient utilization of a six-day pro- 
gram in other departments, but an 
eighteen-hour study load can be han- 
dled advantageously.” 


Calling attention to the large num- 
ber of men who have been turned 
down for military service because of 
physical defects, Dr. Burd declared 
that it was up to the University, and 
other educational institutions, to adopt 
a program of physical and health in- 
struction which will aid in correcting 
that condition. 
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“THE WORLD AT WAR” IS 
NEW UNIVERSITY COURSE 


To provide an interpretation of the 
rapidly changing world scenes, the 
University has inaugurated a new 
course to be known as “The World 
at War.” 

Twenty-five faculty members will 
participate in the course which is be- 
ing arranged by Professor W. Stull 
Holt, department of history, and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Schultheis, Far East 
department. 

The course, which will be given 
the year around, will provide a direct, 
comprehensive method for studying 
the backgrounds of war areas and the 
significance of military and political 
moves. 


Department Seeks Cause 
of Frozen Food Spoilage 


A grant of $2,215 to the department 
of bacteriology of the University to 
investigate the microorganisms which 
cause frozen foods to spoil has been 
made by the State Planning Council. 

“In previous years there has been 
a large loss of frozen berries due to 
these microorganisms,” explained Dr. 
Bernard S. Henry, executive officer of 
the department of bacteriology. “With 
every need to conserve food for war 
purposes, it is important to avoid 
losses in this year’s crop.” 

The work will be carried on by two 
graduate students under the direction 
of Dr. Henry and Dr. Howard C. 
Douglas, food technologist, who col- 
laborates with the United States west- 
ern regional laboratories at Albany, 
California. 

The study will deal with the physi- 
ology of the microorganisms and the 
action on the frozen foods in an ef- 
fort to find some method to combat 
the spoilage which has caused consid- 
erable loss in the frozen food industry, 
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Boeing President Is Given Honor by University Alumni Association 


Philip G. Johnson, president of the 
Boeing Airplane Company, is the fifth 
University of Washington alumnus to 
be given the title “Alumnus Summa 
Laude Dignatus.” 


Alumni Association President Ar- 
thur E. Simon announced the choice 
of this year’s outstanding alumnus by 
saying, “Mr. Johnson was chosen for 
this honor because of his contributions 
to the aviation industry since he left 
the University in 1917.” 


Philip G. Johnson 


Starting as a draftsman at the Boe- 
ing plant, Johnson later became pro- 
duction manager and was instrumen- 
tal in keeping the Boeing Company 
operating during the slim years fol- 
lowing the First World War. 

Johnson’s predecessors to this honor 
include persons of various fields. Pro- 
fessor Trevor Kincaid, University 
zoologist and father of the oyster in- 
dustry, was chosen as the first alum- 
nus summa laude dignatus in 1938. 
The next year the committee chose 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, research scien- 
tist and dircctor of the Department of 
Chemistry and Soils, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Elizabeth Sterling Soule, 
director of the School of Nursing at 
the University, was the third recipient 
of this honor and last year the distinc- 
tion went to Dr. Temple Fay, inter- 
nationally known neuro - surgeon of 
Temple University. 

At Commencement in June, Mr. 
Philip G. Johnson, of the class of 
1917, will be presented with the 
plaque naming him the outstanding 
alumnus for the past year. 


Utilization Logging Waste Sought by Foresters 


Utilization of logging waste, with 
special emphasis on war-needed cellu- 
lose products, is being sought through 
a special research program  under- 
taken by the college of forestry in co- 
operation with the State Planning 
Commission. 

Recently a $7,000 grant for labora- 
tory study on the campus, plus $500 
for study in the use of house siding 
and another $500 for research in 
methods of raising grades of lumber 
by cutting out knots and filling with 
wood, was granted to the college by 
the commission. 


Former Survey 


Previously the commission had pro- 
vided $3,000 for a survey of the 
amount of waste wood from logging 
and manufacturing operations in the 
state, Forestry Dean Hugo Winken- 
werder said. The research program, 
he explained, has three main pur- 
poses: (1) the conservation of raw 
material; (2) encouragement of the 
practice of forestry through increased 
and steady returns from forest lands; 
and (3) the reduction of the fire haz- 
ard, the most serious threat to the 
practice of forestry. 

“There is a pressing need for re- 
duction of fire hazards and for re- 
moval of the obstacle of waste to for- 
est management and reforestation,” 
said Professor Bror L. Grondal, who 
is in immediate charge of the research 
program. “But the immediate impor- 
tance of this work lies in the search 
for war-needed products and the utili- 
zation of wood as a substitute for 
other products.” 

Some cork, the supply of which has 
been disrupted by the war in the 
Mediterranean area, already has been 
taken from the bark of the Douglas 
fir by Professor Frederick A. Wan- 
gaard. But considerable improvement 
in the process of recovery is needed, 
he said, before cork can become a 
commercial product of the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest. 


Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States, lectured on the 
campus recently on the Pacific War 
situation. 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder 


Laboratory Technology 
Course to Be Repeated 


To accommodate the upwards of 
three hundred students who were 
turned away from a winter quarter 
course in laboratory technology, the 
department of bacteriology of the 
University will offer the course dur- 
ing the summer quarter. 

The course, offered first this win- 
ter, was designed to enable students 
to prepare for army and navy work 
as well as for emergency routine hos- 
pital and clinical positions. Only 
twenty persons could be accommo- 
dated during the quarter, although ap- 
proximately three hundred students 
applied. ' 

“The shortage of men and women 
who can do the routine laboratory 
work which hospitals and emergency 
duties require, is due in great measure 
to the army, which has called all 
available technicians to service,” ex- 
plained Dr. Bernard S. Henry, execu- 
tive officer of the department. 

The course, which includes instruc- 
tion in such subjects as blood typing, 
laboratory diagnosis of disease, etc., is 
a straight methods course with very 
little theory. 

1 

Professor E. O. Eastwood, college 
of engineering, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 25 STUDENTS 


By CALVIN F. SCHMID 
Department of Sociology 


’ Almost exactly one-third (33.7 per 
cent) of the 9,586 students registered 
at the University in the fall quarter 
were freshmen. Sophomores com- 
prised 2,046, or 21. 3 per cent of the 
entire student body; juniors, 1,730, or 
18.1 per cent; seniors, 1,708, or 17.8 
per cent; eraduates, 783, or 8.2 per 
cent, and specials, 92 or approximate- 
Tye. per cent. 

In comparing the 1941 percentages 
with the corresponding figures for the 
autumn terms of 1939 and 1940, we 
find relatively more freshmen but 
fewer seniors and graduates in 1941. 
Apparently the war has been a factor 
in reducing the proportions of seniors 
and graduates. 

It will be observed from the accom- 
panying chart that there are notice- 
ably more men than women attending 
the University. The statistics show 
that 5,833, or 60.8 per cent, are men 
Bnd $3,795,800 W09.2,.per cent, are 
women. This ratio holds approximate- 


ly for all classes in the University 
with the exception of the relatively 
small number of special students. The 
freshman class is composed of 2,023, 
or 62.7 per cent men and 1,204, or 
37.3. per cent women. The corre- 
sponding figures for the other classes 
are: sophomores, 1,243 or 60.8 per 
cent men and 803, or 39.2 per cent 
women; juniors, 1,017, or 58.8 per 
cent men and 713, or 41.2 per cent 
women; seniors, 1,038 or 60.8 per 
cent men and 670, or 39.2 per cent 
women; graduates, 484, or 61.8 per 
cent men and 299, or 38.2 per cent 
women. 


Eckmann Chosen 


Ray L. Eckmann, director of stu- 
dent activities, has been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Council on 
the Physical Training Program for 
Naval Aviation. The Council was or- 
ganized to plan an athletic program 
for the four major training stations 
which will be established. 


Former Forestry Student 
Honored By Association 


Dr. Henry Schmitz, who was gradu- 
ated in 1915 and received his master’s 
degree here in 1916, has been installed 
as president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, national group of pro- 
fessional foresters. His term runs for 
two years. 

Dr. Schmitz has edited the Journal 
of Forestry since 1937 and was a 
member of the editorial staff since 
1931. Following graduation and serv- 
ice in the Navy, he was on the faculty 
of the University of Idaho. He is now 
chief of the division of forestry at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Schmitz is a brother of Deitrich 
Schmitz, Seattle banker, and a mem- 
ber of a pioneer Washington family. 


Dr. Clark Kerr, college of eco- 
nomics and business, has been elected 
editor of the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association’s publication. 
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Ralph (Pest) Welch Named Head Football Coach 


Former Freshman Mentor Will 
Guide Washington Huskies 


The President and Board of Re- 
gents of the University have decided 
to continue the football program of 
the institution under Ralph (Pest) 
Welch, who for twelve years has been 
assistant football coach. 


This action was taken after the Re- 
gents had given careful consideration 
to wartime conditions on the Pacific 
Coast, the possible football prospects 
of the .Pacific Coast conference dur- 
ing the next few years and the qualli- 
fications and ability of all applicants 
to fit into the University’s program. 


Coach Ralph Welch 


The administration’s approval was 
based on the investigations and dis- 
cussions of the faculty athletic com- 
mittee and Ray L. Eckmann, director 
of student activities. A thorough can- 
vass of the field was made before a 
decision was reached that, under pres- 
ent conditions, the University should 
make as few changes in the athletic 
picture as possible. The officials spent 
several weeks investigating various ap- 
plicants and listening to the recom- 
mendations of other coaches, alumni, 
members of the football team and 
other interested parties. In reaching 
the decision, officials considered not 
only technical ability, experience and 
background but also the standing of 
the men in their own communities. 

Their conclusions were that Mr. 
Welch, because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of the Pacific Coast conference 


gained as chief scout and freshman 


coach for the past twelve years, idea]- _ 


ly fits the head football coach require- 
ments of the University under present 
uncertain war conditions and future 
program of the conference. 

The hiring of Mr. Welch will be on 
the same year-to-year basis as for all 
other members of the University 
coaching staff, the employment of 
whom depends upon satisfactory per- 
formance of their duties. No contract 
is involved in the employment. This 
has been a University policy for 
coaches for several years. 


JUDGE EVERETT SMITH’S 
SCRAPBOOK PRESENTED 
TO THE LAW LIBRARY 


A scrapbook including material 
from his college days at Yale until the 
time of his death, kept by the late 
Judge Everett Smith, has been pre- 
sented to the law library by his family. 


Many documents of historical value 
are found in this volume which mea- 
sures over twelve inches in thickness 
and is beautifully bound. Some manu- 
scripts were also presented along with 
the scrapbook. 


South American Material 
Contributed to Library 


A recent addition to the University 
library collection of South American 
literature is the Revista americana de 
Buenos Aires. A complete file of this 
journal, beginning with 1929, has been 
sent in exchange for the Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly published on this 
campus. 

A donor of much South American 
periodical and documentary material 
is Charles Gauld, an alumnus of the 
University who recently has been con- 
nected with the Library of Congress. 
Mr. Gauld has contributed thousands 
of pamphlets, documents, and journals 
to the library in the past three years. 


At the request of the United States 
Army Signal Corps, the University 
will present a course in basic radio 
training to prepare men for service as 
radio technicians. 

Applicants for the course must 
have completed four years of high 
school, Dean E. A. Loew, of the col- 
lege of engineering, said. 


Emergency Activities Cause 
Cancellation of Open House 


One of the University’s most spec- 
tacular exhibits—the Engineers’ Open 
House —has gone like Pasadena’s 
Rose Bowl football game. 

Due to the heavy load of war ac- 
tivities on students, faculty members 
and the general public, the traditional 
exposition, given every two years for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, has 
been cancelled by the Engineering 
Council. 

Two years ago the wind tunnel was 
one of the most popular gathering 
places for the more than 10,000 visi- 
tors who viewed the hundreds of ex- 
hibits. This year, due to the war prep- 
arations in which airplane companies 
from every section of the United 
States are using the tunnel, visitors 
cannot enter the building. 

On previous occasions underwater 
flames, burning and welding opera- 
tions, new methods of welding all 
types of metals and alloys, some still 
in the experimental stages, and spec- 
tacular electrical, chemical and me- 
chanical displays thrilled the crowds. 
But this year many of the newer op- 
erations could not be shown and the 
latest discoveries and developments in 
the chemical and electrical fields are 
secrets for war purposes. 


Professor C. Eden Quainton, de- 
partment of history, will teach at the 
summer school of the University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 


Dr. George Savage, instructor in 
composition and creative writing, re- 
cently published an article “A Sugges- 
tion for Directors in Small High 
Schools” in the Virginia Drama News. 

Serie AS 

Governmental demands for cheese 
have been very high. Sixteen per cent 
of the total cheese produced in 
America during the first nine months 
of this year have been purchased by 
the government for Lend-Lease. 
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Special Night Classes Now Spreading Enrollment 


REGULAR REGISTRATION 
DOWN; SMALL CHANGE 
IN NUMBER SERVED 


Evening Classes Full 


Spreading enrollment over a longer 
work-day at the University has re- 
sulted in increased research for war 
work and for the future development 
of the state, a survey of major schools 
and departments of the institution 
shows. 

In peace time, night classes on the 
campus were the exception, although 
in some of the crowded engineering 
and technical courses evening sections 
were operated. Under war conditions, 
however, the University campus has 
but slightly less after-dark activity 
than during the day. 


Special Evening Classes 


In special evening classes operated 
for engineers and for professional and 
technical employees in business and 
industries engaged in war work, the 
University is supplying instruction in 
more than twenty-five courses, exclu- 
sive of classes in first aid, home nurs- 
ing, and defense training subjects. 

More than one thousand persons 
have taken the special evening courses 
offered each quarter by the college of 
engineering and the college of eco- 
nomics and business. More than five 
hundred others have taken the home 
nursing, first aid, and defense train- 
ing lecture courses. Since the start of 
the special training program, about a 
year and a half ago, about 6,000 per- 


sons have attended the evening 
classes. 

The regular full-time enrollment of 
the University for the winter quarter 
this year is 8,400 making a total of ap- 
proximately 10,000 students being 
served in classes on the campus. This 
is about the average enrollment of the 
University winter quarter during the 


past several years. 
Intensified Research Possible 

As a result of this spreading of 
classes, intensified research programs 
have become more prevalent on the 
campus. In cooperation with the State 
Planning Council, the college of for- 
estry has undertaken an extensive 
search for a use of the waste woods 
from logging and sawmill operations. 
Another project aided by the State 
Planning Council is an investigation 
of the cause of frozen food losses, es- 
pecially berries. 

The lignin research program has 
been intensified during the past sev- 
eral months as gradual progress has 
been made in the search for a use of 
the great waste product of the pulp- 
ing, paper, and other wood products 
industries. 

Engineers Are Busy 

For almost two years the Univer- 
sity’s wind tunnel has been operated 
on an average of fifteen to eighteen 
hours daily, while other branches of 
the college of engineering have been 
busy with different problems, most of 
them involving the war program. 
Aluminum welding processes devel- 
oped here have been used widely in 
the aviation industry as well as for 
other war machinery. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Miss Grace G. Denny 


Prof. Grace G. Denny, of the school 
of home economics, has been appoint- 
ed as a consultant on textiles to the 
Secretary of War and will act in an 
advisory capacity to the Army in this 
area 

Miss Denny will remain at the Uni- 
versity but will be on call by the Quar- 
termaster Supply Officer, Seattle Gen- 
eral Depot, to advise on textiles pur- 
chased for the service men. The Seat- 
tle General Depot, under Lieutenant 
Colonel M. B. Birdseye, does the con- 
tracting and purchasing for the four 
Northwestern states and Alaska. 
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NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 
U. OF WASHINGTON: SUMMER SCHOOL, I94] 
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By CALVIN F. SCHMID 
Department of Sociology 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been a steady increase 
in the proportion of out-of-state stu- 
dents attending the University of 
Washington Summer Quarter. In the 
1941 summer sessions, 1,007, or 30.6 
per cent of the total enrollment of 
3,290, came from outside the State 
of Washington. 

During the regular school year the 
proportion of out-of-state students is 
appreciably less. For the fall and win- 
ter quarters of the current academic 
year 1,005, or 10.1 per cent of the 
9,941 students enrolled, were classi- 
fied as non-residents. 

The large number of non-resident 
students during the summer can be 
explained mainly by the high academic 
rating of the University, the extensive 
and well-balanced list of courses of- 
fered, the relatively low tuition fees, 
the favorable climate, and the many 
recreational opportunities afforded by 
this region, 

It will be observed from the accom- 
panying chart that only 10 states in 


the country did not have students 
registered at the University of Wash- 
ington last summer. The largest num- 
ber of non-resident students are, of 
course, from nearby states. 

Oregon ranked first with 182 stu- 
dents; Montana second, with 142; 
Idaho third, with 97; North Dakota 
fourth, with 74; California fifth, with 
65; Iowa sixth, with 36; Illinois sev- 
enth, with 33; Minnesota eighth, with 
31; Wyoming ninth, with 27; and 
South Dakota tenth, with 24. 


FOUR FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MINES COLLEGE 


The University will have four fel- 
lowships in the college of mines for 
research in coal and non-metallics, in 
cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Fellows will start 


their duties July 1 and continue for — 


twelve months. 

The investigations will consist prin- 
cipally of laboratory work directed 
largely by technologists of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in the Mines laboratory 
on the campus. 


—_—__———® ICELAND 


CANADA 


LEGEND 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PROFESSOR G. E. TAYLOR 
PUBLISHES NEW BOOK 
ON PACIFIC AREA 


America in the New Pacific, by Pro- 
fessor George E. Taylor, deals with the 
revolutionary changes in the Pacific 
precipitated by the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, and stresses the future problems 
and obligations of the United States. 

Professor Taylor, who spent sev- 
eral years in China as special corre- 
spondent for the Manchester Guar- 
dian and the New Statesman, travy- 
elled in North China, Japan, and Man- 
churia, and taught in Chinese univer- _ 
sities, is head of the Far Eastern de- 
partment at the University. He is now 
in New York for a year to serve with 
the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 


The masthead of this issue of the 
University News Letter was designed 
by Elizabeth Anne Greene, arts and 


sciences senior, of Seattle, as part of 
a class project in Miss Edna Benson’s 
Art 105 class. 
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University Aiding Washington Camping Association 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN GIVING NEW 
TRAINING CLASS 


Coordinating its health and physical 
education activities with the demands 
for better physical condition for all 
citizens, the University school of 
physical education for women this 
spring is aiding the Washington 
Camping Association in sponsoring a 
new course in counselor training. 


Leadership Emphasized 


In stressing the camp _ leadership 
program, the University last summer 
assisted Miss Helen McClellan, assist- 
ant professor of physical education, 
to visit camps of the Northwest ‘and 
gain first-hand information of camp 
conditions to enable those training the 
future leaders to place emphasis 
where it is most needed. 


“The war situation has made us 
more aware of the advantages of a 
democratic way of life,’ said Miss 
McClellan. “Therefore, it is impor- 
tant, during the present world chaos, 
to provide a reminder of the type of 
life that is ours by heritage. There is 
no place where such living is more 
considered, worked at, and lived than 
-in our summer camps.” 


The need for trained leadership was 
brought to the attention of the Uni- 
versity some years ago when camping 
in the Pacific Northwest really became 
established. Now the school of health 
and physical education for women 
offers a course in the Organization 
and Administration of Camping. The 
student, to enter the course, must have 
completed two years of college, have 
had a course in introductory psychol- 
ogy, and have had previous experience 
in camp or courses at the University 
that cover activities found in camps. 


Placement Bureau Grows 


With such training and background, 
it is felt that a counselor or leader 
has obtained some degree of mature 
judgment; that she has learned to 
grasp the importance of a variety of 
activities in a situation where there 
are children with widely diversified 
likes and dislikes and abilities; that 
she has learned that each child is an 


Miss Helen McClellan 


individual and must be developed ac- 
cording to his own interest. 


A counselor placement bureau grew 


up with the camp leadership course 
when directors of camps in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho asked for 
counselors for the summer. During 
the spring of 1941 eighteen camps 
came to the University for counselors, 
and approximately thirty women were 
placed. 


Eighteen Camps Visited 


Miss McClellan visited eighteen 
camps in the State of Washington 
during a six-week period and as a 
result many interesting facts were un- 
covered. Kiwanis, Rotary, and other 
service clubs are doing much good 
work for the children of the State in 
sponsoring camps or in giving camp- 
ships to children that need aid. There 
was hardly a camp visited that did not 
show some such work sponsored by 
service clubs, Miss McClellan re- 
ported. 

The results of the camp visitation 
not only aided in better teaching of 
leadership in camps but it brought the 
University and its services closer to 
the director and the camp, the profes- 
sor said. 


Washington Chemists Praised for Work 


With Synthetic Rubber 


Three chemists, all graduates of the 
University of Washington, have been 
credited by W. S. Richardson, general 
manager of the B.. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, with being among the 
foremost rubber chemists of the coun- 
try. 

In a recent address in Seattle, Rich- 
ardson praised the work of Dr. Waldo 
L. Semon, developer of Ameripol, the 
Goodrich company’s synthetic rub- 
ber. Dr. Semon was a member of the 
University faculty in the mid-twen- 
ties. Others praised by Richardson 
were Harlan Trumbull, also a former 
member of the University faculty, and 
Victor Wellman, who was employed 
by the company immediately after re- 
ceiving his doctorate in chemistry at 
the University. 

In his address to more than 400 Pa- 
cific Northwest industrialists and bus- 
iness and civic leaders, Richardson 


emphasized the gravity of the rubber 
shortage and the necessity for con- 
serving tires and other rubber equip- 
ment. He likewise stressed the im- 
portance of a sustained rubber sal- 
vage program linked closely with the 
conservation program. 

The speaker pointed out that Dr. 
Semon’s product of Ameripol had 
been tested and found equally as dur- 
able as regular rubber when mixed 
half and half with the natural product. 

Dr. Henry K. Benson, director of 
the department of chemical engineer- 
ing at the University, under whose su- 
pervision the three former University 
chemists worked, was a guest at the 
meeting. 


Dean Howard H. Preston, econom- 
ics and business, has been appointed a 
member of the board of regents of the 
Graduate School of Savings and Loan, 
which is sponsored by the American 
Savings and Loan Institute. 


— 
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Women’s Business Training Course Started 


DRAPER TO DIRECT SPECIAL 
PROGRAM 


An emergency business training 
program for women who must fill po- 
sitions vacated by men called into the 
armed services has been organized by 
the college of economics and business. 

The course, which is designed to 
“train qualified women for immediate 
employment as cost clerks, correspon- 
dence supervisors, personnel assis- 
tants, etc.,” is being given in coopera- 
tion with the United States depart- 
ment of education. It requires full 
time of the enrollees, who must meet 
certain specified qualifications includ- 
ing a prior knowledge of shorthand 
and typing. 


The instructional staff and subjects 
arranged include: accounting and of- 
fice supervision, Professor O. E. Dra- 
per; written business communications, 
Professor Charles J. Miller; person- 
nel problems, Robert A. Sutermeister. 
Supervision of the entire course is 
under the direction of Professor 
Draper. 

The course will run for ten weeks 
during the spring quarter and will be 
continued during the summer if the 
demand is sufficient. The following re- 
quirements have been outlined for the 
program: minimum education of four 
years in high school plus a satisfac- 


tory degree of skill in shorthand and 
typing; employability, and previous 
experience. 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
ORGANIZATION NOW 
COMPLETED 


Organization of the Foundation for 
Research at the University of Wash- 
ington has been completed with the 
selection of a board of eleven trustees 
to direct the activities of the Alumni- 
sponsored corporation. 

Arthur E. Simon, president of the 
Alumni association and prominent 


Seattle attorney, was named president ~ 


of the board, and Robert S. Macfar- 
lane, western counsel of the Northern 
Pacific railroad was chosen vice presi- 
dent. 

Under the organization, incorporat- 
ed as an independent and non-proft 
Foundation to encourage scientific re- 
search and investigations, the board is 
divided into three membership groups 
—the Alumni, members-at-large and 
University members. 

The Alumni members are: S. H. 
Lewis, publisher of the Lynden Trib- 
une; Capt. Merville W. McInnis, U. S. 
Signal Corps; Simon and Macfarlane. 


The members - at-large are: Dr. 
Loyal A. Shoudy, chief of the medical 
service of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlchein, Penn., and a Univer- 
sity alumnus; Kenneth B. Colman and 
Leo S. Black, both prominent Seattle 
business leaders. 

The University members are: Pres- 
ident L. P. Sieg, Engineering Profes- 
sor Bryan T: McMinn, Law Dean Jud- 


Arthur E, Simon 


son F. Falknor, and Regent Philip D. 
Macbride. 

The first patent assigned to the new 
Foundation came from _ Professor 
Fred S. Eastman, aeronautical engin- 
eer and inventor of the weighing ap- 
paratus used in the University’s aero- 
nautical wind tunnel. The patent in- 
volves equipment used in recording the 
various forces registered by the wind 
against any equipment being tested in 
the tunnel. 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, college 
of forestry, has been appointed to the 
forestry school accrediting committee 
of the Society of American Foresters. 


ENROLLMENT—RESEARCH 
(Continued from page 1) 


ee 


The college of mines has worked 
quietly in cooperation with United 
States Bureau of Mines engineers sta- 
tioned on the campus in numerous in- 
vestigations, including the coking of 
Washington coals for steel making 
purposes. Research is being carried on 
in ores of the metals, the use of elec- 
tric power in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries, and the utiliza- 
tion of Washington clays for high re- 
fractories and as a source of alumi- 
num metal. Olivine, which occurs in 
great quantities in the San Juan Is- 
lands and in Whatcom county, is be- 
ing studied as a refractory substance, 
as a source of magnesium metal, and 
as a molding and blasting sand. 


Consumer Problems Studied 


Consumer problems under war con- 
ditions are under constant investiga- 
tion by members of the school of 
home economics. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research program to aid indus- 
try, business, the professions and la- 
bor, is focused on after-the-war re- 
construction as well as present day 
needs, 


The Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, while continuing to give aid in 
all current governmental problems, is 
looking and planning for reconstruc- 
tion days. While aid in winning the 
war is the prime purpose of the entire 
University, officials have not forgot- 
ten the general welfare of the citi- 
zens of the state. Work has been con- 
tinued in speech correction, in child 
welfare, and in the general education 
of the young men and women who 
must bear the burdens of the future. 


Dr. B. O. Wheeler, economics and 
business, has been appointed Indus- 
trial Economist and Price Analyst in 
the price section of the department of 
labor. He will have headquarters in 
Seattle. , 
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Cork From Douglas Fir Bark May Solve Shortage 


FORESTRY FACULTY SEEKS 
USE FOR LUMBERING 
WASTE 


A “strong possibility” that cork 
from Douglas fir bark may substitute 
for the Mediterranean product in fill- 
ing American needs was indicated in 
an announcement that University sci- 
entists have developed a process for 
recovering the fir bark material. 


Recovery a Problem 


“While Douglas fir bark has long 
been recognized as a possible source 
of cork, the problem of recovery has 
been a stumbling block,” explained 
Dr. Frederick Wangaard, of the col- 
lege of forestry faculty. “Members 
of the faculty now have developed in 
the Forest Products Laboratory grind- 
ing and screening processes that ap- 
parently will permit the commercial 
recovery of the cork.” 


The cork-extraction research, neces- 
sitated by the halting of supplies of 
Mediterranean cork, is being con- 
ducted by scientists of the college of 
forestry under a grant from the 
Washington State Planning Council, 
as a part of a program to develop new 
uses for waste materials left in the 
wake of ordinary logging operations. 


New Industries Seen 


“There is a strong possibility that 
this research will lead to the estab- 
lishment of new industries in the 


, 


state of Washington,” said Professor 
Bror L. Grondal, director of the entire 
research program. “Among those in- 
dustries cork extraction may be one 
of the first to be established.” 


In recent years the annual importa- 
tion of cork, principally from Spain 
and Portugal, has amounted to about 
100,000 tons. Greatly increased de- 
mand in recent months for cork as a 
war material has aggravated a short- 


age problem already critical because 
of lack of shipping facilities. 
Samples of tie fir bark cork have 
been sent to several manufacturers of 
cork products to acquaint them with 
its properties as a substitute for the 
Mediterranean product. 


May Solve Shortage 
“Tf the manufacturers’ tests show 
that this material is suitable for even a 
few of the numerous uses of the 
Mediterranean cork, the problem of a 


shortage will be largely solved,” said 
Dr. Wangaard. 


Professors Grondal (left) and Wangaard 
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Navy Offers Freshmen, Sophomores Attractive 


Enlistment Plan 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
ENTERING UNIVERSITY 
WILL BE ELIGIBLE 


Enlistment in Class V-1 of the 
United States Naval Reserve is being 
offered to freshmen and sophomores 
of the University and high school 
seniors registered in college who can 


he has registered as a full-time stu- 
dent. 

Following successful completion of 
the physical examination, each appli- 
cant is given forms of enlistment to 
take home to his parents for study 
before signing. 

Under the program, freshman and 
sophomore students or entering fresh- 
men must be between the ages of 17 
and 20 years and agree to the follow- 
ing.conditions : 

Follow a curriculum arranged by 
the colleges of arts and sciences, and 


The following telegram has been received by President L. P. Sieg: 


University of Washington 


The Navy is proud that your college has undertaken our V 1 plan for training 


freshmen and sophomores as officer material. 


Please tell your young men who 


apply for enlistment and training under this plan that they will be serving the 
nation if they continue their college courses no less than those of your alumni who 


are already in active service. 
students will do their part. 


pass the Navy physical examination. 

To enlist in the class, a freshman 
or sophomore in college or a high 
school senior who has registered for 
college work next year must present 
to the Navy Recruiting Office, Federal 
Building, Seattle, a certificate from 
the University registrar showing that 


The Navy knows your institution and your V 1 


Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. 


economics and business; take a com- 
prehensive competitive examination 
during the winter quarter of the 
sophomore year to determine qualifi- 
cations for training as officers; and 
agree to serve in the Navy for the 
duration of the war after leaving col- 
lege. 


University Offers Extension Study for 
Soldiers Under War Department Plans 


The University has been named by 
the War Department as one of the 
institutions to provide extension 
classes for men in the United States 
Army. 

Under the program, the federal gov- 
ernment has arranged to pay half of 
the cost (not to exceed $20 for any 
one course). 

Dr. Harry E. Smith, director of ex- 
tension at the University of Washing- 
ton, said the following courses were 
designated as approved: high school 
English; English composition; Eng- 
lish and American literature; modern 
foreign languages; mathematics; gen- 
eral science, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy; geology, geography; world his- 
tory and the history of countries af- 
fected by the present war; civics, gov- 
ernment; economics; sociology; psy- 


chology ; statistics ; health; vocational, 
technical, and professional work di- 
rectly related to military activities. 


Dr. Harry E. Smith 


U. OF W. MEN NOW HEAD 
TWO GREAT ENGINEER 
GROUPS 


William R. Hainsworth 


University of Washington men now 
direct the activities of two great so- 
cieties of engineers. 

William R. Hainsworth, vice-presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., New York, was 
elected president of The American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. In 
a previous issue of the News Letter 
the election of Professor E. O. East- 
wood, of the college of engineering, to 
the presidency of The American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers was announced. 

Mr. Hainsworth is a graduate of 
the University in chemical engineer- 
ing, class of 1917. He came to Wash- 
ington from West Seattle high school. 


As a part of the War Information 
Center activities of the University, a 
War Information Library has been set 
up as a separate unit in the Library. 
The collection will contain the latest 
government publications on all phases 
of the war and after, also copies of 
pamphlets sent out by cooperating 
publishers. The library will be located 
in the Reading Room. All citizens are 
invited to make use of it. 


The masthead of this issue of the 
University News Letter was designed 
by Elizabeth Anne Greene, arts and 


sciences senior, of Seattle, as part of 
a class project in Miss Edna Benson’s 
Art 105 class. 


NEWS LETTER 


Faculty Gives War Program More Extensive Aid 


UNIVERSITY RULES HAVE 
BEEN RELAXED TO HELP 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Relaxation of University rules to 
permit more widespread aid to the 
war program by engineers, chemists, 
and other technicians of the faculty 
has been annourced by President L. 
P. Sieg. 

“Tn assisting our faculty technicians 
to give all possible help to the war 
preparations, the University merely 
is re-emphasizing its position as an 
agency which has always been here to 
aid the state,” President Sieg said. 


Help Speed Program 

“Under peacetime conditions Uni- 
versity technicians do not undertake 
work for private industry or business 
if equipment or men are available to 
do the work privately,” the president 
explained. “In view of the intensity 
of the war preparations, however, it 
is necessary for university engineers, 
chemists, forest experts, etc., to take 
a portion of the load to help speed up 
the manufacture of war materials.” 

President Sieg pointed out that 
faculty members of the colleges of 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR IS 
HONORED AS FELLOW OF 
NATIONAL GROUP 


ie ee 

Mrs. Mary Gross Hutchinson, ex- 
ecutive officer of the women’s depart- 
_ ment of the school of physical and 
health education, has been elected a 
Fellow in the American Association of 
Health and Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

The announcement of the fellow- 
ship was made by Miss Helen W. 
Hazelton, chairman of the award 
committee of the association, who 
said that it was given “in recognition 
of outstanding service in the field of 
health and physical education.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson was given the 
award while confined to her home by 
illness, unable to attend the North- 
west district meeting of the associa- 
tion at the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, and Washington State College, 
Pullman, April 10, where the honor 
was formally announced. 


engineering, economics and business, 
forestry, and other departments al- 
ready have given their time and effort 
in the war work. Relaxation of the 
rules governing outside work prob- 
ably cannot result in much more work, 
but it will accelerate the work under- 
taken by eliminating the necessity for 
special permission for each job, he 
said. 


Involves Special Research 


Most of the work involves special 
research projects and consultations in 
addition to the program of giving spe- 
cial training to approximately 1,000 
engineers and other technicians al- 
ready employed in war industries. 

Under the educational project, a 
large portion of the faculty of the 
college of engineering, and some 
members of other colleges and depart- 
ments, have been giving special inten- 
sive technical night courses in coop- 
eration with the Federal Bureau of 
Education. 


NORTHWEST PHOTOS 
ADDED TO LIBRARY 


The University Library has recently 
purchased, for inclusion in the Pacific 
Northwest collection, a representative 
group of photographs from the studio 
of the late Asahel Curtis. 


Mr. Curtis was a pioneer Seattle 
photographer whose pictures of Seat- 
tle and the Pacific Northwest have 
been reproduced in dozens of maga- 
zines, books, and newspapers. 


From a total of 30,000 negatives, 
copies of about 1600 have been se- 
lected for purchase. Many of these 
are historic Seattle scenes including 
views of streets, schools, churches, ho- 
tels and apartments, regrade activities, 
Lake Washington canal developments, 
the University of Washington and 
panoramas of the city taken at va- 
rious times, especially from about 
1890 on. There are pictures also of 
various other Washington towns — 
Tacoma, Everett, Yakima, Aberdeen, 
Hoquiam, etc. There are also a num- 
ber of unusual views of the Klondike 
gold rush of 1898. 

The entire collection has not yet 
been received, but a number of early 
University scenes are now on display 
in the foyer of the Library. 


RICHARDS IS NAMED 
CITY LIBRARIAN 


John S. Richards, associate libra- 
rian at the University, will become 
Seattle public librarian June 1, suc- 
ceeding Judson T. Jennings, who has 
held the post for 34 years. 

Mr. Richards came to the Univer- 
sity in 1934 from the University of 
California where he had served as as- 
sistant librarian. Prior to going to 
California he had served in libraries 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho in 
various capacities. 


MRS. KORRES RESIGNS 


Mrs. Edith C. Korres, for five years 
assistant director of the University 
News Service, resigned recently to be- 
come personnel assistant in the Office 
of Price Administrator for the Pacific 
Northwest. 


More than fifty members of the fac- 
ulty and administrative staff of the 
University are serving in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or civilian war 
work, 


Dean H. H. Preston, of the college 
of economics and business, attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business in Lexington, Va., this 
spring. 


Prof. George McKay, nationally 
known composer, has released his lat- 
est symphony—the “Symphonie Min- 
iature.”’ A symphony of three move- 
ments, it was written especially for 
high school orchestras. 
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University Expands Physical Education Program 


STUDENTS WILL SPEND 
MORE TIME IN WORK 


In’ response to demands for in- 
creased health and physical education, 
the University is expanding its pro- 
gram despite the loss of almost half 
of the faculty of the men’s department 
to the Navy. 


Under the program outlined by Pro- 
fessor Henry Foster, executive officer 
of the department for men of the 
school for physical and health educa- 
tion, all students will spend a third 
more time in that activity. 

During the past few months five 
members of the teaching staff have 
been inducted into the Navy, leaving 
but six full-time faculty members as 
a nucleus for an instructional staff for 
the new program. 

Here is the program as prepared by 
Foster: (1) increase the freshman 
and sophomore activity requirement 
from two to three classes per week 
and from five quarters to six quar- 
ters; (2) introduce prescribed work 
for juniors, seniors, and graduate stu- 


dents who fail to meet physical fitness 
standards; (3) expand the intramural 
sports program with greater emphasis 
upon contact sports. 


Under the revised program, greater 


emphasis is being placed on vigorous 
activities and swimming has _ been 
made a requirement for all men. In 
addition to the regular program sev- 
eral classes in first aid and life-saving 
are being offered for both students 
and off-campus groups. 


ARMY GETS RIFLES 
FROM UNIVERSITY 
ROTC CORPS 


When University R. O. T. C. mem- 
bers parade in the Stadium May 21 
for Governor Arthur B. Langlie, some 
of the boys may not carry rifles. 

Nine hundred rifles from the two 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps regi- 
ments here have been released to the 
Seattle General Depot for the use of 
army recruits. 

Lieut. Col. G. W. Spoerry, a:‘mem- 
ber of the military science faculty, 
explained that enough rifles were kept 
for training purposes. 


For Our Men and Women in the Service 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


of the 


University of Washington 


The Alumni Association has made up a special 128-page volume, ideal as a gift, | 


containing 96 pages of pictures and 32 pages of interesting data on the history and 


sports of the University of Washington. Handsomely bound in cloth, the Association 


will mail it at your request for the all inclusive price of $3.09, including tax. 


THIS IS the same material contained in the fore part of the History and Directory 


recently mailed to subscribers. The Association no longer has any of these books. 


However, the University Press has some which may be purchased for $5.15. 


Walker-Ames Visitor 
Dr. Otto Loewi, research professor 
of Pharmacology at the New York 
University College of Medicine, is on 
the University campus as visiting pro- 
fessor for the spring quarter of 1942, 


Dr. Loewi’s interests, since he be- 
gan his work in pharmacology, have 
been closely related to physiological 
problems. This particularly holds true 
for his investigations on the autono- 
mic nervous system, on the pharma- 
cology of the kidney, and on the me- 
tabolism of carbohydrates and inor- 


ganic ions. 


Many of his researches have been in 
the field of physiology, some of the 
most important of which are his 
works on protein synthesis in the ani- 
mal body and on the chemical medi- 
ators of the nervous impulse. 


A weekly radio program arranged 
by Professor Theodore Normann will 
present music by the men’s and wom- 
en’s glee clubs, the orchestra and con- 
cert band of the University at 2:15 
p-m., every Thursday over station 


KIRO. 
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Published weekly at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, by the University of Washington 
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American Patriotism Analyzed by Guest Professor 


huts Be Sse. 


VISITING LECTURER 
REVIEWS BACKGROUND 
OF NATIONAL GROWTH 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is an 
address on ‘'The Quality of American Patriot- 
ism” delivered by Dr. Louis B. Wright, visit- 
ing Walker-Ames professor of English, during 
April at the University of Washington, at a 
meeting of the Research Conference. Dr. 
Wright is a member of the Permanent Re- 
search Staff of the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, San Marino, Califor- 
nia, and a member of the library’s administra- 
tive Executive Committee. Books published by 
him as author or editor include: Middle Class 
Culture in Elizabethan England, 1935; Puri- 
tans in the South Seas, 1936; The First Gentle- 
men of Virginia, 1940; The Letters of Robert 
Carter, 1940; The Secret Diary of William 
Byrd of Westover, 1941; and The American 
Tradition, 1941. 


By LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


“Patriotism,” Dr. Samuel Johnson 
once snorted, “is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” The great lexicographer 
had been disgusted with the cant of 
self-styled patriots who were feather- 
ing their own nests while pretending 
a love for England. A century later 
an English traveller who visited our 
country during the administration of 
President Grant observed that “the 
United States has more churches 
and less Christianity, more politicians 
and fewer statesmen, more patriots 
and less patriotism, than any other na- 
tion on earth.” This acid comment on 
our patriotism was prompted by the 
loud clamor raised by so-called pa- 
triots and patriotic societies then using 
the pretensions of patriotic zeal as a 
cloak for selfish aggrandizement. 


Dr. Louis B. Wright 


No nation, not even Japan, has ex- 
ceeded us in the number of societies 
which claimed to be inspired by mo- 
tives of purest patriotism. These so- 
cieties began early in our history and 
have been with us ever since. Some 
of them have been useful and benefi- 
cent organizations; others have used 
their asserted love of country as a 
screen for robbing the public treasury, 
or for lobbying in our legislative halls 
for special interests. 


Examine American Patriotism 


At a time when we are facing a 
great crisis, when real patriotism is 
needed, when an appalling number of 
Dr. Johnson’s scoundrels will seek a 
refuge in patriotism, it may be useful 
for us to examine the qualities of 


American patriotism: in the past, to 
observe the patterns in which our pa- 
triotism has been displayed in the va- 
rious periods of our national develop- 
ment. 


Must Now Comprehend 


Never before has the nation so 
needed historical perspective, sound 
knowledge of its own past, and a con- 
sciousness of previous mistakes. Never 
before have we been in such dire need 
of comprehending the good of the 
whole nation as opposed to advantages 
for our own particular locality or for 
our immediate moment in_ history. 
Never have the schools had so great an 
obligation—not to wage a propaganda 
designed to whip up a fever of tempo- 
rary flag-waving—but to teach the fun- 
damental historical processes which 
produced this nation. We all need to 
realize the method of our growth, the 
good qualities in our make-up, and 
particularly the shortcomings that we 
must guard against. Latent in the 
American people is the capacity to be 
true patriots, but that latent capacity 
must be cultivated and developed by 
sound education. We must know 
enough not to be seduced by tempo- 
rary benefits promised by dema- 
gogues. The quality of our patriotism 
is the measure of the understanding 
and wisdom of the electorate. In the 
grim struggle for survival which we 
now face, the outcome over the long 
sweep of the years will be determined 
by the kind of patriotism that we de- 
velop. 


First we might ask ourselves what 
patriotism means. The dictionary de- 
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fines the word simply as love of coun- 
try. But every individual has a differ- 
ent interpretation of that emotion, a 
different idea of the kind of country 
he wants and how he ought to demon- 
strate his love for that country. But 
perhaps we can all agree that devotion 
to the good of the nation as a whole, 
an unselfish concern for the national 
welfare as opposed to any special in- 
terest, is pure patriotism. A willing- 
ness to sacrifice present ease and com- 
fort, economic profits, and personal 
security, in the attainment of the ultt- 
mate good — the group welfare — is a 
test which distinguishes true from 
bogus patriotism. 
Cause for Shame 


Yet, if we agree on that definition 
and then read our American history, 
we shall find cause for much shame. 
As the English critic quoted earlier 
remarked, we have had less real pa- 
triotism than any modern nation that 
has become a world power. 

As we look back, down the corri- 
dors of American history, we may 
wonder that we managed to achieve 
national greatness at all, for our own 
people have put every stumbling block 
imaginable in the way of our develop- 
ment as a nation. Only the tremendous 
vitality of a young country, an in- 
credible supply of natural resources, 
and a benign Providence can explain 
it. An army officer, grumbling recently 
about lack of preparedness, added as 
an afterthought, “But God looks after 
fools, drunks, and the U.S.A.” The 
truth is that we have had extraordi- 
nary luck. Fortunately also, in the few 
times when we have faced grave dan- 
gers, we have produced leaders who 
realized, or who soon came to realize, 
the full implications of those dangers 
and set out to face the problems with 
courage and intelligence. Invariably, 
however — and we ought not forget 
this fact — politicians, representing 
local or special interests, mouthing pa- 
triotic sentiments, have hindered them, 
and have occasionally caused terrible 
disasters. 

Special Sort of Emotion 


The fact is that our patriotism, from 
the beginning, has been a special sort 
of emotion, lavished on particular in- 
terests or particular regions, rarely 
displayed as an unselfish attachment 
to the national good. 

This localized patriotism, this em- 
phasis upon special interest, and the 


power it places in the hands of log- 
rolling politicians, is inevitable in 
popular government. It is the price 
we pay for our system. Only when the 
historical perspective and the politi- 
cal intelligence of the electorate can 
be improved will this hazard of de- 
mocracy be overcome. Recently, how- 
ever, in the public reaction to foreign 
affairs, we have had evidence that the 
masses of the American people have 
kept ahead of the politicians. As citi- 
zens we are slowly discerning that 
the selfish pursuit of special interests 
may bring disaster if the national good 
is allowed to suffer. At least dimly the 
general public is beginning to realize 
the calamities that follow in the wake 
of political hacks who, for regional 
or party ends, capitalize upon the emo- 
tional opportunism evident in all na- 
tional crises. But before the Ameri- 
can public learns to place the nation’s 
welfare ahead of its immediate and 
local desires, it must supplant earlier 
concepts of patriotism with something 
broader and deeper. 


Colonies Were Jealous 

Those of us who recall the patriotic 
pieces we used to read in school, the 
stories of Revolutionary and Civil 
War heroes, the poems and songs cele- 
brating our prowess, may have de- 
veloped rosy ideas about our patriotic 
fervor in times past. At this late date 
we are likely to think of the American 
Revolution as a war conducted by un- 
selfish patriots, all struggling with 
great singleness of purpose to win our 
liberties and to establish a free na- 
tion. The facts are that the thirteen 
colonies were extremely jealous and 
suspicious of one another, that civil 
war raged in some of the colonies up 
to the very last, as in the Partisan 
Campaigns in South Carolina, and 
that the sincere patriots leading the 
American cause were constantly har- 
assed by dissenting politicians, all of 
whom claimed to be the very patterns 
of patriotism. Washington found it 
next to impossible to muster sufficient 
troops to meet the enemy. Few were 
ready to make a real sacrifice for in- 
dependence. After trying in vain to 
persuade New England troops to en- 
list, he wrote bitterly, “Such a dearth 
of public spirit and want of virtue, 
and stock-jobbing, a fertility in all the 
low arts to obtain advantages of one 
kind or another, I never saw before 
and pray God I may never be witness 
to again.” Had England not bungled 


unbelievably, the Revolution would 
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not have succeeded. And after inde- 
pendence, the colonies almost fell 
apart because of bickering brought 
about by local jealousies and exagger- 
ated sectional patriotism. 


Washington Had Enemies 


As president, Washington had enor- 
mous personal prestige and many de- 
voted followers, but he also incurred 
the hatred, bitter and implacable, of 
factions who maintained that he was 
leading the country into a dictatorship, 
with all the trappings of royalty. 
These enemies fought Washington’s 
efforts to make a strong nation, and 
they accused him personally of hav- 
ing royalist leanings, of wanting to 
be King George I of the United 
States of America. 

Washington had a high ideal of 
placing the presidency above parties, 
but in the end he had to accept party 
affiliation in order to give his ad- 
ministration the strength to carry out 
any constructive policies. So virulent 
were his enemies that they called him 
the step-father of the country, and on 
the day that he retired from the presi- 
dency, Benjamin Franklin’s grandson 
printed an editorial in his newspaper 
declaring that “the name of Washing- 
ton from this day ceases to give cur- 
rency to political iniquity and to legal- 
ize coruption.” Washington had hon- 
estly endeavored to create a state 
strong enough to stand against ex- 
ternal dangers, and in doing so he had 
run counter to the interests of special 
groups. The hatred that was his re- 
ward was an omen of the course of 
our future history. Washington’s ene- 
mies represented themselves as the 
only honest patriots, the protectors of 
the young nation’s liberties, and the 
guardians of the rights of the indi- 
vidual against the encroachment of a 
malevolent central government. 


Self-Interest Shown 


An illustration of the way in which 
the self-interest of special groups 
militated against the national welfare 
is found in the story of the efforts of 
Washington’s secretary of the treas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton, to establish 
the national credit. After the Revolu- 
tion, many politicians wanted to com- 
promise or repudiate the domestic 
and state debts. It is significant that 
the advocates of debt repudiation 
made a claim of pure patriotism, of a 
desire to protect the country from 
speculators who had bought up the 
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Deferred Service Plan Offered to University Students 


by Armed Forces 


Keeping young men in universities 
and colleges of the country is a part 
of the training program of the United 
States armed forces which has been 
undertaken during recent months. 

The Army Air Force, the Navy, the 
Marines and the Coast Guard are of- 
fering high school seniors who are eli- 
gible for college entrance next fall op- 
portunities to enlist and then continue 
their educations. The programs were 
inaugurated for the training of new 
officers. 

Navy Has Class V-1 


The Navy has inaugurated a pro- 
gram known as Class V-1 of the U.S. 
Naval Reserve under which high 
school seniors, and freshmen and soph- 
omores already in universities or col- 
leges, may remain at their studies af- 
ter enlisting. 

Widespread interest has been shown 
in the programs of all services, said 


Irvin Hoff 


Irvin Hoff, University of Washington 
registrar, who recently completed a 
tour of high schools and junior col- 
leges in the state. 

All programs of the armed forces 
are coordinated with the summer 
school schedule of the University, 
making it possible for graduating high 
school seniors to sign up with a 
branch of the armed forces and start 
their higher educational careers imme- 
diately. 


Dean S, Newhouse 


“While we have been cooperating 
with all of the work of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, the new deferred enlistment 
program will simplify the routine 
work tremendously,” said Hoff. We 
agree with officials of the armed 
forces that under this plan we will 
be able better to serve the nation and 
the students by producing more thor- 
oughly trained men for officer train- 
ing.” 

Seniors Seek Information 

Dr. Henry A. Burd, Summer School 
director, said that his office had re- 
ceived scores of queries from high 
school seniors who will be graduated 
this spring relative to the summer 
school and the military educational 
program to be offered. 

Some subjects under the regular 
ROTC units have been included in 
summer school for the first time in 
many years. They are designed pri- 
marily to aid students already in 
school to complete their work during 
the summer sessions, Burd said. 
Under the deferred enlistment plans 
graduating high school seniors may 
enter the University of Washington 
in June, sign up with some branch of 
service and complete their college pro- 
gram before going into full training. 
This can be done, under the Univer- 
sity’s quarter system, in three years 
elapsed time. 


The ages for Navy enlistment are 
17 to 20 years and for the Army Air 
Force 17 to 26 years. 


Under the program of the Army Air 
Force students will be enlisted as pri- 
vates in the Air Force Enlisted Reserve 
for appointment as Aviation Cadets. 
Active duty will be deferred so that 
they may continue their college courses 
through graduation or until with- 
drawn. The plan applies to all students 
from entering freshmen to and includ- 
ing seniors. 

Maintain Scholastic Standing 


As in the navy program, the status 
of an applicant in the University must 
be certified by the registrar and satis- 
factory scholastic standing must be 
maintained throughout the entire time 
at the University. 

In the event of graduation or with- 
drawal from college, the students will 
be assigned to active duty as facilities 
for training them become available. 

“The plans as outlined by the four 
branches of the armed forces show 
long term planning for a constant sup- 
ply of trained officers,” explained Dean 
S. Newhouse, dean of men and armed 
services adviser. “Leaders of these 
forces definitely recognize the neces- 
sity for keeping as many young men 
as possible at their studies until 
they are needed. Young men enlisting 
in these programs are serving their 
country by continuing their college 
courses equally with those who already 
have fitted themselves for further 
duties. 


Services Value Students 


“Army and Navy officials are con- 
vinced that young men who enlist in 
these programs will be of more value 
once their university or college train- 
ing is completed or those officials 
would not urge students to continue 
their studies rather than enlist imme- 
diately,’ Newhouse added. 

Complete information on the pro- 
grams may be obtained from any Army 
or Navy recruiting officer or from Dean 
Newhouse at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Professor Horace G. Rahskopf of 
the department of speech has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee on 
revision of the state course of study 
in speech for the Washington State 
Speech Association. 
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depreciated state obligations. But even 
if sincere, their patriotism was short- 
sighted, and they would have wrecked 
the finances of the nation. The only 
way Hamilton could win over enough 
votes in Congress to honor these gov- 
ernment obligations was to buy off 
Virginia and Maryland by promising 
to locate the national capital at the 
falls of the Potomac River, which was 
done. By that deal, we established the 
credit of the nation, though we put the 
nation’s capital in an unwholesome 
marsh. By such trades, bargains, and 
stratagems, our statesmen from that 
day to this have had to satisfy politi- 
cians in order to gain support even 
for measures that obviously were nec- 
essary to the national welfare. 


Special Groups First 


During the first three decades after 
the Revolution, the quality of patriot- 
ism to be demonstrated from then 
until now made itself manifest. Poli- 
ticians, representing special groups 
and particular regions, put those in- 
terests ahead of the national good, and 
the citizens behind those politicians, 
though they marched, paraded, and 
boasted of their patriotism, rarely 
thought of the nation as a whole. Re- 
gional and class loyalties came first. 

The Federalist party, which Wash- 
ington had finally espoused, became 
the party of a commercial group, made 
up predominantly of New England 
merchants and bankers, with the sup- 
port of certain southern landed aristo- 
crats. It was the Wall Street party of 
the day, and, after Washington’s time, 
it shamelessly tried to manipulate the 
government in the interest of New 
England shippers and the wealthy 
class generally. And all the time the 
party orators claimed to be the coun- 
try’s true patriots, saving the state 
from radicals inspired by the French 
Revolutionists. The Federalists first 
invoked the sanctity of the home and 
the preservation of religion as part of 
their pious patriotism, as their orators 
described the wickedness of the god- 
less and blood-thirsty French revolu- 
tionaries. Behind their patriotic claims, 
which were doubtless sincere, they set 
about creating a state favorable to a 
particular class and a particular re- 
gion. The nation as a whole was for- 
gotten or deliberately neglected. 

The party of the Have-Nots (then 
called Republican, later to become 
Democratic) was led by Thomas Jef- 


ferson. His followers could discover 
no good thing in the Federalists, and 
the Federalists were equally blind to 
the virtues of the Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans. Indeed, Fisher Ames, spokes- 
man for the Federalists, declared that 
“Democracy is a troubled spirit, fated 
never to rest, and whose dreams, if it 
sleeps, present only visions of Hell.” 
Intolerable as popular government 
might be in Ames’s opinion, he con- 
ceded it the virtue of persistence. “A 
monarchy is like a merchantman,” he 
observed: “‘you go on board and ride 
with wind and tide, in safety and ela- 
tion—until presently you strike a reef 
and go down. A democracy is like a 
raft: you never sink, but damn it, 
your feet are always in the water.” 
Ames also asserted—and tried to put 
into effect —the belief that govern- 
ment should be in the hands only of 
“the wise, the good, and the rich.” 


In these early years of party strife, 
if measures beneficial to the country 
as a whole were adopted, it meant 
that they had not conflicted with the 
special interests of the party in power. 
It is a sad fact of history that this con- 
dition has prevailed through most of 
our later development. But always, 
with sublime egocentricity, we main- 
tain that our particular interests are 
the most patriotic, that our special po- 
litico-economic group is the wisest 
that could be found to run the gov- 
ernment. 


Sabotage Was Tried 


When Jefferson’s Republican party 
came into power, the Federalists did 
everything possible to sabotage its 
policies. Indeed, the campaign of 1800, 
in which Jefferson was first elected, 
was one of the bitterest in our an- 
nals. By comparison recent presi- 
dential campaigns have been feasts of 
friendship. Most of the familiar 
charges made by both sides in 1940 
were made in 1800, with some flour- 
ishes that happily we have forgotten. 
The Federalists swore that Jefferson 
was inspired by Communist France, 
that he was going to be a proletarian 
dictator, that he was mad with the lust 
for power, that he would get us into a 
fruitless war, that his personal morals 
were depraved, and that political hon- 
esty was not in him. The Federalists 
were sure that the moneyed class 
would be sacrificed, that the country’s 
credit would never recover, and that 
the nation was destined to certain and 
inevitable ruin. If these charges and 


fears have a somewhat familiar sound 
we may consider it a matter of con- 
solation. All of those calamities did 
not overtake us. And they have been 
predicted with equal certainty a dozen 
times since Jefferson’s day. Each side 
claimed a monopoly of love for the 
country. 


Jefferson Visioned Nation 

Whatever Jefferson’s shortcomings 
and mistakes may have been, he had a 
vision of a great nation, and some of 
his policies and achievements laid the 
foundations of our present national 
strength. But his accomplishments 
were made in the face of strong oppo- 
sition, even at times in his own party. 
For example, Jefferson realized the 
tremendous importance of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, not only to our prosperity 
and future wealth, but to our security 
and very existence. When, even 
though without Congressional author- 
ity, he consummated the Louisiana 
Purchase with Napoleon in 1803, the 
country should have rung with the ac- 
claim of patriots. But did it? Not in 
the least. In fact, Jefferson was made 
the object of bitter attacks, and Sen- 
ator Pickering of Massachusetts led a 
movement to dissolve the Union rather 
than ratify the purchase treaty. New 
England merchants and bankers were 
certain that the Louisiana Purchase 
was a deep-laid political plot to bring 
in a lot of wild western radicals to 
overturn the neat capitalistic society 
that they had erected, with Boston as 
its hub and center. In New England 
patriotic societies were organized to 
fight this menace, and a few southern 
planters joined in the crusade to save 
our land from the destruction made 
inevitable by the acquisition of the 
Mississippi Valley. Much was made of 
the fact that Jefferson had put 
through the deal illegally, without con- 
sulting Congress in advance. The out- 
cry over President Roosevelt’s de- 
stroyer deal with Britain in 1940 was 
more than an echo of this attack on 
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Jefferson, and it illustrated the same 
spirit of partisanship. Jefferson’s op- 
ponents claimed that they were try- 
ing to save the country from radical- 
ism and from an extension of borders 
that could not be defended. In reality, 
these opponents were blinded by re- 
gional loyalties and a narrow concept 
of class protection. 
Expansion Fought 


From the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase onward, economic sectional- 
ism became a dominant factor in na- 
tional policies. Legitimate expansion 
of the country westward was fought 
by certain eastern commercial and in- 
dustrial interests, while southern 
planters of the wealthier group also 
opposed the homestead acts and the 
competition of free land in the West. 
Arguments against expansion fre- 
quently took a high moral plane, and 
patriotic oratory against the westward 
movement rang in the halls of Con- 
gress. Presently slavery became an is- 
sue to complicate and becloud still 
further these national problems and 
to give an even greater moral purpose 
to the campaign against the West, par- 
ticularly the Southwest, which the 
North feared would be admitted as 
slave states. Webster, for instance, 
used all of his oratorical powers to 
keep Texas out of the Union. 


Regional Benefits Sought 


Meanwhile the tariff and the prin- 
ciple of protection had become an- 
other issue that split the country into 
violent partisan camps. Everyone for- 
got the welfare of the nation in the 
struggle for regional benefits. The 
spirit of compromise almost vanished. 
Southern free traders could see no 
virtue in any sort of protection; and 
New England industrialists were 
ready to sacrifice everything in the in- 
terest of their immediate profits. A 
tariff wall that would exclude every- 
thing which they could manufacture, 
and a law to prevent discontented la- 
borers migrating to free land in the 
West became the dream of New Eng- 
land lawmakers. Each faction justified 
itself on patriotic grounds, but it was 
a patriotism that placed class and sec- 
tional interest ahead of the national 
welfare. Each faction earnestly as- 
serted that ruin and destruction would 
come to the country if their particular 
brand of prosperity was molested. 

The prejudices and hatreds that 
grew out of economic struggles and 


Students in the intensified course 
for laboratory technicians in the de- 
partment of bacteriology operate on 


an eight-hour laboratory schedule, 
starting work at 8 a.m., and ending 


their day at 5 p.m. The course, under 
the direction of Dr, B. S. Henry, was 
inaugurated to provide trained labora- 


Bacteriologists Prepare for War Laboratories 
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tory technicians for hospitals, Army 
and Navy and public health positions. 

The photograph shows a section of 
the laboratory in which the students 
spend an entire quarter of full time 
preparation. Because of the intensified 
study they are not permitted to regis- 
ter for any other subjects in the Uni- 
versity. 
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sectional disputes during the first half 
of the nineteenth century paved the 
way for the Civil War. That great na- 
tional tragedy has been described as 
the “irrepressible conflict.” It was ir- 
repressible only because both factions 
lost sight of the national good and be- 
came fanatically partisan. Even after 
the secession of South Carolina on 
December 20, 1860, compromise 
would have been possible if, on each 
side, the few statesmen imbued with 
national patriotism had been listened 
to. If Lincoln could have controlled 
and curbed fanatical abolitionists—as 
he tried to do—and if the rest of the 
South had listened to the wise advice 
that came from the Virginia Conven- 
tion in the spring of 1861, the greatest 
catastrophe that has befallen the na- 
tion might. have been avoided. But on 
both sides sectional pride, sectional 
hatred, sectional ambition, and even 
more sinister still, the greed of par- 
ticular economic groups, prevented a 


peaceful solution. And while the bands 
played and patriotic speeches and 
songs rang through North and South 
alike, Americans fell to slaughtering 
each other in a useless war, the cul- 
mination of years of devotion to par- 
ticular interests rather than to the in- 
terests of national strength and unity. 
Bickering in Civil War 

One might believe that the seces- 
sion of the Confederate States, with 
their irreconcilable philosophy of eco- 
nomics and government, would have 
brought about a patriotic unity in each 
of the respective regions, the North 
and the South, but such was not the 
case. The old habit of bickering over 
sectional interests persisted; the old 
traits of political self-seeking contin- 
ued, at times were even accentuated by 
the opportunities produced in the 
crisis. 

Among all the figures in American 
history, Abraham Lincoln is the most 
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tragic. He was a practical statesman ; 
he saw, as few of his contemporaries 
saw, the problems of the nation; and 
he had a shrewdness that told him 
what to do. And yet he was continu- 
ally thwarted by hordes of politicians 
who put the profits and prejudices of 
their constituents ahead of the na- 
tional welfare, even after stark ruin 
threatened the Union. Among the 
Union leaders, Lincoln was the great- 
est patriot of them all, a man who 
made mistakes, who sometimes bowed 
to political expediency, but who al- 
ways placed the national good ahead 
of every personal or sectional consid- 
eration. In that respect he stood al- 
most alone. Time after time, his poli- 
cies were very nearly defeated by his 
enemies, and he was hated by mem- 
bers of his own party with a venom 
rarely met with in human relation- 
ships. 
Lincoln Was Hated 


Congressional leaders went to such 
lengths that they would have sacri- 
ficed the Union to avenge themselves 
on Lincoln. They hated him because 
of his efforts at compromise; they 
hated him because he curbed their 
personal ambitions and greed; they 
hated him because he, almost alone, 
believed the nation’s welfare was 
above politics. The Congressional hos- 
tility to Lincoln was led by two sen- 
ators, Ben Wade, a country lawyer 
from Ohio, and Zachary Chandler, a 
rich manufacturer from Michigan. 
Neither had any knowledge or expe- 
rience in military affairs, but they set 
out to control Lincoln’s army policies. 
When Lincoln resisted them, they 
charged that he was trying to be a 
dictator independent of Congress. 
Wade, Chandler, and their Congres- 
sional group—known to history as the 
Jacobins — declared themselves true 
patriots, the defenders of the rights of 
the people. Lincoln, they said, had 
usurped authority vested in Congress 
by calling up an army —as indeed he 
had; he had proved himself a dictator 
by permitting the military arrest of an 
Ohio Congressman, who had_ been 
shipped off to the Confederates; and 
he had given clear proof that disaster 
would overtake the nation if Con- 
gress did not regain its powers. The 
Jacobins were the patriots who 
planned to bring about this happy 
reformation. The fact that they 
merely wanted power for their small 


clique, despite their patriotic preten- 
sions, did not escape notice, and they 
failed. 


Congressmen Hampered War 


But these self-styled patriots greatly 
embarrassed Lincoln’s administration. 
To circumvent him, a Congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, a sort of Congressional military 
inquisition, was established. Through- 
out the war, Wade and Chandler, 
leading a Congressional group, 
plagued Lincoln. When the president 
refused to sign a Reconstruction bill 
sponsored by Wade, because he be- 
lieved it unconstitutional, Wade issued 
a manifesto which Horace Greeley, 
another enemy, published in the New 
York Tribune on August 5, 1864. It 
charged that Lincoln had committed 
a “studied outrage on the legislative 
authority of the people,” and asserted 
with veiled threats ‘that the authority 
of Congress is paramount and must 
be respected; .. . and if he wishes our 
support, ... to obey and execute, not 
make laws—to suppress by arms 
armed rebellion, and leave political 
reorganization to Congress.” 


Greeley Fought Lincoln 


Meanwhile Horace Greeley in the 
Tribune had continued to attack Lin- 
coln. Greeley, who also set himself up 
as a great patriot, eager to bring peace 
to the nation, charged that Lincoln 
loved war and lusted after power that 
a military crisis gave him. A month be- 
fore Wade’s manifesto against the 
president, on July 7, Greeley wrote 
that the Confederates really wanted 
peace, that ambassadors from Jeffer- 
son Davis were already in Canada to 
arrange a negotiated peace, but that 
Lincoln had refused to listen to their 
overtures. With the political genius 
that rarely deserted Lincoln, and with, 
I imagine, a touch of grim humor, the 
president appointed Greeley his am- 
bassador to arrange the peace. The 
whole thing proved a hoax, and 
Greeley was discomfited. 

Outside of Congress, Lincoln also 
had to face the opposition of hostile 
groups who claimed to be patriots but 
who were ready to sell out the Union. 
Secret societies opposed to the con- 
duct of the war gained many mem- 
bers. Some of these had high-sound- 
ing titles. One called its members 
Knights of the Golden Circle, and an- 
other took the name of the Sons of 
Liberty. Claiming high moral purpose, 
claiming to be inspired by patriotic 


zeal, they attempted to sabotage the 
government. 

The conduct of the war was also 
hindered by vested commercial inter- 
ests who could not bear to lose any 
profits even in cases of military ne- 
cessity. The situation came to a head 
in the winter of 1861. Industry had 
not responded to military needs as 
quickly as the army’s needs developed. 
The army was in dire need of wool 
clothing. Soldiers were suffering in 
the grim northern weather for lack of 
overcoats and blankets. In the emer- 
gency, the government contracted for 
woolens abroad. This brought down 
the wrath of the Boston Board of 
Trade, which protested to the Secre- 
tary of War and demanded that 
American industry be permitted to 
monopolize war industries. The board 
of Trade’s protest was couched in 
high-sounding phrases and_ stressed 
the patriotism and sacrifices of the 
manufacturers. The welfare of the 
country, they claimed, depended upon 
the development and protection of 
American industry. But already, as 
they did not say, the mills’ profits 
were enormous, with dividends yield- 
ing as much as forty per cent. And 
soldiers were freezing to death be- 
cause American mills could not sup- 
ply clothing fast enough. About the 
time the Board of Trade was protest- 
ing against the purchase of woolens 
in Europe, the Quartermaster General 
reported that “troops before the enemy 
have been compelled to do picket duty 
in the late cold nights without over- 
coats, or even coats, wearing only thin 
summer flannel blouses.’”’ Similar con- 
ditions affected the munitions and 
heavy industries, but Congressmen 
from industrial districts would not ap- 
prove even emergency imports that 
might compete with their ultimate 
market, not even at the risk of losing 
the war. 


Were Some Patriots 


I do not want to give the impression 
that there were not sincere and un- 
selfish patriots who supported Lincoln 
and his government. I merely want to 
point out that the war was almost lost 
because men of influence and power 
put class and sectional loyalty ahead 
of the national loyalty. They lacked 
the true patriotism that humbler peo- 
ple often possessed. A song popular 
in Iowa at the time describes a wife 
telling her husband to go to war: 
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Just take your gun and go; 
For Ruth can drive the oxen, John, 
And I can use the hoe. 


To thousands Lincoln was already a 
hero, and these thousands were ready 
to accept his own vision of what was 
best for the country as a whole, ready 
to make any sacrifice demanded of 
them. But such patriotism did not 
alter the opinion of influential enemies 
who hated him to the last, and 
‘wrecked his policies after he was dead. 
So vindictive were they that after 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, they 
sneered that the address was a fail- 
ure, that the day was saved by Ed- 
ward Everett’s oration, that Lincoln 
spoke merely “with one eye on the 
future platform and on reelection.” 
Lincoln was thinking of the whole 
nation when he promised at Gettys- 
burg that “these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this nation under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom.” The so-called patriots who 
sneered were still thinking in terms of 
revenge and sectional aggrandizement. 


State Rights an Obstruction 


The narrow concept of patriotism, 
a concept that could not see beyond 
self-interest, was not limited to the 
Union. The South was also afflicted 
with similar problems. The very 
philosophy of states’ rights, for which 
the South was fighting, made single- 
hearted devotion to the national wel- 
fare (meaning the Confederacy as a 
corporate body), a paradox. The most 
dramatic demonstration of state pa- 
triotism in conflict with national pa- 
triotism was given by Governor 
Brown of Georgia, who withheld 
troops from the Confederate armies, 
held back cotton demanded by the cen- 
tral government, obstructed the draft, 
and played with the notion of making 
a separate peace with the United 
States. 


Romantic Novelists Wrong 


The picture that romantic novelists 
~have drawn of the distinterested pa- 
triotism of every civilian in the Con- 
federacy is nice for southerners to 
dream about, but unhappily it is not 
altogether accurate. The South also 
had her profiteers who jeopardized the 
good of the state and nearly ruined 
the Confederacy economically even 
before the final crash could be fore- 
seen. When price control was at- 
tempted by the Richmond government 
in 1864, rugged individualists, some 


Byron H. Christian 


After almost fifteen years of serv- 
ice, Professor Byron H. Christian, act- 
ing director of the school of journal- 
ism, recently resigned, because of other 
duties, from the board of student con- 
trol. 


of whom had been making profits of 
400 per cent on flour, raised such an 
outcry over the invasion of constitu- 
tional rights that price fixing had to 
be abandoned. Sacrifice the nation but 
save our profits was their position, 
but they expressed their views in high- 
flown oratory invoking an ancient tra- 
dition of constitutional right. They 
claimed to be earnest patriots who 
saw in price-fixing an attack on hu- 
man freedom and the destruction of 
constitutional justice. 


South Had Gallant Leaders 


Fortunately the South had gallant 
leaders, some of them brought up in 
an old tradition of leadership that 
gave them a sense of noblesse oblige, 
a sense of high obligation to the state. 
These men made possible the South’s 
heroic struggle. The memory of these 
men has helped us forget the sordid 
greed and self interest that troubled 
Jefferson Davis’ government no less 
than Lincoln’s. 

If we cared to trace the course of 
our later history, we would find simi- 
lar conditions persisting. Only in the 
face of tremendous opposition have 
statesmen made headway against 
parochial interests. Many times they 
have given up. Many times the na- 
tional welfare has suffered while the 
country has revelled im pork-barrel 
legislation. True patriotism is a flame 


that has burned very dim in our na- 
tional life. 

Until now we could afford to put 
our local and special interests ahead 
of the nation’s welfare. Our magnifi- 
cent natural wealth and our splendid 
isolation gave us opportunities that no 
other nation had. We could afford in- 
tense individualism, intense section- 
alism, even wasteful and shameful ex- 
ploitation of natural resources with 
the political corruption that went with 
it. 

World Has Contracted 

But that is part of an age forever 
past. In September, 1939, an era of 
American history closed with the dra- 
matic suddenness of a door slamming 
in our faces. Our world contracted. 
Our isolation and our security van- 
ished. Suddenly many of our tradi- 
tional attitudes and values became as 
antiquated as the muskets used by 
Washington’s troops. One of these 
traditional attitudes that has changed, 
or must soon change, is the quality of 
our patriotism. 


National Good Paramount 


Henceforth, we must think in terms 
of the national good. For what affects 
the nation as a whole from now on 
will affect alike the copper miner in 
Montana, the orange-picker in Cali- 
fornia, and the stock-broker in New 
York. Our insularity has gone, and 
with it disappeared a way of life and 
a kind of political thinking that has 
dominated the nation since 1776. As 
the individual must put aside narrow 
self-interest for the larger group wel- 
fare, so the nation as a whole must 
have a care for the permanent — if 
more distant—values rather than im- 
mediate and tangible advantages. Na- 
tional security now demands far- 
sighted intelligence and a patriotic 
willingness to sacrifice present com- 
forts for future liberties. Whatever 
we may desire, however earnestly we 
may wish to recover the past, to re- 
turn to the attitudes of our fathers, 
we know that this desire is merely a 
nostalgic dream. World conditions 
which no statesmen, no group of men 
in Washington, can control will hence- 
forth determine our national policies, 
and with them, the manner of life 
that we must lead. The winds of Fate 
have blown up a hurricane which is 
already upon us, and what we salvage 
from the storm will depend upon our 
courage, wisdom, and patriotism, in 
the truest meaning of that word. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BOOK EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR MARTIN 


The Pacific Northwest, a compre- 
hensive book written by thirty-one 
students of history, economics and 
geography of this region, has been 
published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. 

The book was prepared under the 
editorial direction of Professor How- 
ard H. Martin, of the geography de- 
partment of the University of Wash- 
ington, and Professor Otis W. Free- 
man, of the geography department of 
the Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney. 

The contributors include _ profes- 
sors from every campus in the Pacific 
Northwest. The book starts with a 
study of Indian life, develops through 
the period of exploration, and includes 
several chapters on the area’s later de- 


velopment, its chief industries and 
cities. 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


NAVAL SCIENCE 
DEGREES ARE NOW 
GIVEN BY UNIVERSITY 


Degrees in Naval Science have been 
approved by the Faculty Curriculum 
Committee for University of Wash- 
ington students enrolled in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
certain engineering courses. 


Under the program which has the 
sanction of Chairman Carl Dakan’s 
group, students will be able to work 
for bachelor of science degrees in 
Aeronautical Engineering and Naval 
Science, Civil Engineering and Naval 
Science, Electrical Engineering and 
Naval Science and Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Naval Science. 


WASHINGTON WAR RECORD 


Kindly fill out and return to R. Bronsdon Harris, Alumni Director, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

THE WASHINGTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION is collecting and preserving a re- 
cord of the services of Washington men and women in the present war, and would appreci- 
ate the assistance of all Washingtonians or their parents, relatives and friends in filling out 
this form. The Association is also desirous of augmenting this record with a picture of the 
person in service, in uniform if possible, newspaper clippings (giving name and date of pap- 
er), excerpts from personal letters, or any other information of interest. In the publication of 
any data, the Association will observe censorship rules strictly. 


Year and school 


So SR eh ag ees at the University...... 


WAR LECTURES 
PUBLISHED 


The series of instructional lectures 
on civilian war problems given by 
Professors W. L. Beuschlein, G. E. 
Goodspeed, Dudley Pratt, T. G. 
Thompson and Rex J. Robinson have 
been published for general distribu- 
tion by the State Defense Council. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 persons attended 
the lectures on the campus. 


PROFESSOR CORY HONORED 


Professor Herbert E. Cory, execu- 
tive officer of the department of liberal 
arts, has been awarded the St. Mary’s 
College Moraga Crest, given annually 
to the person who has advanced Cath- 
olic culture most in his community. 
Professor Cory delivered the annual 
Commencement address to the gradu- 
ating class of St. Mary’s this month. 
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WASHINGTON 


President Sieg Outlines University’s War Duties 


Adjustments Necessary 


Note: Following is the address of Presi- 


dent L. P. Sieg at the sixty-sevench annual 


Commencement of the University of Wash- 
ington. 
Pe 

We are gathered together today to 
conduct a very ancient ceremony. We 
really don’t have to go through with 
this at all. The degrees that are to be 
conferred today have all been earned 
and they belong to the recipients. The 
diplomas recite this fact and the Reg- 
istrar’s office maintains the official rec- 
ords. But through long custom, as I 
said, we have symbolized this impor- 
tant event in the lives of our students 
by having the President officially de- 
clare that each is entitled to the par- 
ticular degree or certificate for which 
he has worked so hard. Since the chief 
object of this gathering is publicly to 
confer these degrees and to award 
these certificates, it is not necessary 
for us needlessly to prolong our time 
together. The President gets little op- 
portunity through the course of the 
year to say anything to his students, 
so perhaps he should be given time on 
this occasion to say a few words. I 
want to talk briefly this afternoon on 
the University’s job in this war. 


College Deferments 

When the National Selective Serv- 
ice was inaugurated, in those days 
when we were thinking chiefly of de- 
fense but yet with our eyes open to a 
possible way, much thought was given 
by the President of the United States, 
the Congress, and their military ad- 


President L. P. Sieg 


visers as to how our colleges and uni- 
versities could fit into a sound modern 
program of national defense. Quite 
rightly they decided against any gen- 
eral group deferments or exemptions. 
Equally rightly, however, they gave 
wide latitude to the separate Selective 
Service boards, with more than a sug- 
gestion that college students, particu- 
larly in certain key courses of study, 
should be permitted to complete their 
training. You remember that all col- 
lege students, in the first year of Se- 
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lective Service, were permitted to 
complete the current college year. 
Now why were these rulings, appar- 
ently favorable to college students, 
made? There was certainly no point in 
making a political concession. These 
young men were in many ways the 
logical material with which to start 
a program of training. Thoughtless 
haranguers about democracy could 
well make a resounding issue of such 
a decision. ii fact; séme ¢riticisny did 
arise, and it arose from a misunder- 
standing of what the purpose of de- 
ferment really was. Somehow or other 
the notion got abroad that this was a 
species of favoritism, an opportunity 
offered to a special class to avoid the 
hardships connected with military 
service. And back of this emotional 
reaction lay, I believe, a serious mis- 
conception of the demands of modern 
war. And, I am sorry to say, not all 
these misconceptions were to be found 
among laymen. Let us look at this 
further. 


Train for Future 


A war involving machines, rapidity 
of movement, rapidity and rightness 
of decision is not like war of a cen- 
tury or even twenty-five years ago. 
Times have changed sharply. Total 
modern war places a premium upon 
alertness and intelligence, for women 
as well as for men. We no longer en- 
gage professional soldiers to battle the 
enemy while the remainder of us carry 
on undisturbed, with nothing to growl 
about except paying the money cost. 
We used to say, even less than twenty- 
five years ago, that no modern war 
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could be waged over a long period be- 
cause it would bankrupt a nation so 
engaged. Now we know this is not 
true. As long as materials with which 
to wage war can be found, and as long 
as a nation can feed, clothe, and shel- 
ter itself, war can go on for an in- 
definite time. This means that war 
isn’t a mere episode in our lives—it 
is our entire present life. In short, the 
wisest way to wage war may not con- 
sist in having our youth all dash out 
in shining armor to slay the foe. We 
are aware that a time spent in prepar- 
ing some of these young men for 
greater effectiveness, greater skill, and 
greater knowledge, may be time wisely 
spent. And a young man, with the 
blessing of our Army and Navy, 
should never be led to feel uncom- 
fortable while he is honestly training 
himself. He is poles away from being 
a slacker. 


Science Important 


The world stands amazed at the 
glorious record of Britain’s Royal Air 
Force. Beyond doubt this gallant force 
of fighters has stood between England 
and Destruction. With all the credit 
in the world to these splendid young 
men, let us not forget that the key to 
their effectiveness has been in the 
hands of British physicists and engi- 
neers, who have found amazing ways 
of locating enemy airplanes and of 
directing fighters to the right spot in 
the black three-dimensional space in 
the night skies overhead. When the 
story of the sucessful arrival of con- 
voys comes to be told, you will again 
find that trained minds have worked 
out ways of baffling submarines. Don’t 
ever sell scientific training short. 


Continue Education 


Today we are involved, as I surely 
have no need of telling you, in the 
most serious total war of all time. 
Many self-appointed laymen are tell- 
ing the whole world that this or that 
policy will -win the war. I disclaim any 
intention of putting myself among 
this group when I speak for educa- 
tion. I do not say that our educational 
plants should go on as usual, but I cer- 
tainly oppose any move to close them 
entirely. I do insist that our far-seeing 
Army and Navy leaders are wise when 
they give their most serious attention 
to the pressing need of education right 
in the midst of this fearful war. Let 
me say again that no one, least of all 


New Regents 


Mrs. L. O. Anderson 


Mrs. L. O. Anderson, of Chelan, 
and Eugene A. White, of Tacoma, at- 
tended their first meeting as members 
of the Board of Regents, Saturday, 
June 13. Mrs. Anderson, long promi- 
nent in school affairs of the state of 
Washington, and Mr. White, mana- 
ger of the Tacoma Smelter, are alumni 
of the University. 


Eugene A. White 


Mrs. Anderson replaced Edward A. 
Ryan, Spokane business man, on the 
board, and Mr. White was named to 
the position left vacant by the death of 
the late Robert Montgomery of Puy- 
allup. 


any one of our intelligent leaders, is 
seeking a soft spot for any student. 
In fact, a young man selected for 
training before joining the forces is 


getting himself ready for a much 
more hazardous career than if he were 
placed among troops right away. He is 
kept at his work for one and only one 
reason—he can be more valuable in a 
year or two, or in even a longer time, 
than he is today. 


One Great Task 


In a letter to the Association of 
American Colleges in session at Balti- 
more, January 2, 1942, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“We have one great task before us. 
That is to win the war. At the same 
time it is perfectly clear that it will 
be futile to win the war unless dur- 
ing its winning we lay the foundation 
for the kind of peace and readjust- 
ment that will guarantee the preserva- 
tion of those aspects of American life 
for which war is fought. Colleges and 
universities are in the particularly dif- 
ficult position of balancing their con- 
tributions to these two ends. I am 
sure, nevertheless, that the leaders of 
our colleges and universities can be 
depended upon to find the wisest solu- 
tion for the difficult problem of how 
to make this twofold contribution. 


“T am anxious that this national 
crisis shall not result in the destruc- 
tion or impairment of those institu- 
tions which have contributed so large- 
ly to the development of American 
culture. ... The United States needs 
the services of its institutions of high- 
er learning, and we know we can de- 
pend upon their complete co-operation 
in carrying forward the present war 
effort.” 


Judgment Is Needed 


We think of dashing youngsters as 
manning our fighting planes. They are 
young; they react quickly; they don’t 
know the meaning of fear. And yet 
the Army Air Corps wants these 
young men to go to college first. Why ? 
Well, you who have had sons will 
know what I mean. The lad, reaching 
sixteen, wants to drive the family car. 
He can run rings around Dad when it 
comes to twisting his way through 
traffic or clearing an obstacle by 
inches. Dad admits all that. But the 
lad lacks one thing, and that is judg- 
ment. No amount of acrobatic skill 
or dare-deviltry will succeed if it isn’t 
salted with judgment, poise, and 
knowledge. 

What shall we say about our univer- 
sity teachers? It is obvious that you 
can’t in one and the same breath ad- 
vise intensive education for young 
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men and women, and then advise the 
whole faculty to drop their important 
work in order to get into either mili- 
tary service or civilian war work. Ob- 
viously, we must retain enough of our 
teachers to train our young men, and 
young women, too, in this total war, 
in order to keep up the supply of 
trained personnel. This program 
doesn’t involve all of our faculty or 
all of our student body. At our own 
university this balance between faculty 
and students is largely taking care of 
itself. Many students have left, and, 
proportionately, many of our teaching 
staff have also left. We are going to 
be compelled to tighten our belts; we 
can’t carry on as usual. We teachers 
are going to be more efficient than 
ever because we must get along with- 
out helpers, and each of us who is 
left is going to be compelled to train 
more students than he has _ ever 
handled before. But we must carry 
on. If this should be a short war, our 
stand for education can do no harm 
to our war effort; if it should be a 
war of several years’ duration, the 
stand for adequate training of future 
leaders is, in my opinion, vital. 
Adjustments Are Necessary 

In discussing the University’s job in 
the war, something more must be said 
than just discussing our problems of 
personnel. Let’s look at the job itself. 
Again we find that opinion runs the 
full gamut from carrying on as usual 
to a complete stoppage of all of our 
work. As usual, the soundest pro- 
cedure is to be found at neither end 
of the gamut but somewhere between 
the ends. We have done many obvious 
things. We have made possible the 
speeding up of our work—there is no 
magic in a four-year period with long 
summer vacations; we have added 
timely functional courses; we have 
given serious attention to programs 
for promoting physical fitness; we 
have added many optional, non-credit 
courses for women, courses which can 
make our young women better pre- 
pared for service in this total war; we 
have perforce dropped many courses 
which, through loss of faculty per- 
sonnel or dearth of students to select 
them, have practically dropped them- 
selves; we have found and corrected 
many of those wastes which can de- 
velop imperceptibly in normal times; 
we have turned our researches into 
definite war problems. In this latter 
regard, most of our faculty losses have 
not been to the armed services, but 


818 Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates 
Awarded at Sixty-Seventh Commencement 


Boeing President Honored 


Eighteen hundred and eighteen de- 
grees, diplomas and certificates were 
awarded at the sixty-seventh annual 
Commencement of the University of 
Washington June 13. 

Approximately 200 of the young 
men who listened to President L. P. 
Sieg stress that “war is our entire 
present life’? wore, beneath the aca- 
demic robes of black, the blue of the 
Navy or the khaki of the Army. Ear- 
lier in the day forty-two young men 
had been sworn in as ensigns in the 
Navy and 90 had taken the Army’s 
oath as second lieutenants. 


Scores of others who participated in 
that program were prepared to take 
their places as draftees. 

War interfered with the presenta- 
tion of the President’s Medal. Donald 
Seth Beach, graduate in chemical en- 
gineering, who won the award with an 
average of 3.95 out of a possible 4.0 


for his 200 University credits, was at 
sea as an Ensign with the United 
States Battle Fleet. The medal was 
presented to the young officer’s father, 
Seth R. Beach. 


Although the University of Wash- 
ington is in its eighty-first year, the 
first graduate from a four-year course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
arts is still living. The graduate, Dr. 
Louis F. Anderson, of Whitman col- 
lege, also was the first to receive the 
degree of master of arts. He is the 
son of the eighth president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the late Dr. 
Alexander Jay Anderson. Because of 
illness Dr. Anderson was unable to 
attend the Commencement exercises 
to receive the University’s citation. 

The University Alumni Association 
honored Philip G. Johnson, president 
of Boeing Airplane company with the 
citation of the association designating 
him Alumnus Summa Laude Digna- 
tus. The award was presented to Mr. 
Johnson by Arthur E. Simon, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. 


rather to civilian war research proj- 
ects. Our great wind tunnel, for ex- 
ample, has been in constant service 
day and night rushing information to 
airplane designers and builders. This 
is not a new effort of your university. 
It is simply a standard responsibility, 
too little known by the public, speeded 
up and intensified. One of our great- 
est responsibilities 1s service to the 
state and to the nation. Without an 
alertness on our part to the impor- 
tance of such duties, we are less than 
half a university. 


Students Must Progress 


Although I mentioned it briefly a 
few moments ago, I might state again 
the broad policy first announced by 
the Navy, then by the Marine Corps, 
shortly thereafter by the Army Air 
Corps, and now announced by the 
War Department, by which policy stu- 
dents will be urged to enlist, placed 
upon inactive status, and required to 
stay at their studies until called. It is 
hoped that the emergency call will not 
come before the completion of the 
course selected. To be sure, to be per- 
mitted to complete the course of train- 
ing before being inducted into active 
service, the student must make real 


progress in his work. No idler or in- 
efficient student will find any shelter 
extended to him. This is a sound pol- 
icy, and it speaks highly both for the 
intelligent judgment of those respon- 
sible for the conduct of this war and 
for the high position of usefulness 
which our colleges and universities 
have attained. 


Enter Thick of Combat 


And now to you young men and 
women who are here today as repre- 
sentatives of your class—the first war 
class in twenty-five years. Many of 
your classmates as well as many of 
your college-mates are already put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel, put- 
ting to immediate use the training for 
which many of them had received de- 
ferment. It is you young people and 
millions more like you who are going 
forth into the thick of combat. We 
older men and women will have to be 
content to do our part behind the lines 
in keeping you supplied with your 
every need. It isn’t the kind of world 
that you found about you even when 
you entered college four short years 
ago. Maybe that was a decadent world, 
as the alien war mongers proclaim. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CHARCOAL AERATION 
OF PULP MILL WASTES 
WILL PROTECT FISH 


Charcoal aeration of sulfite waste 
liquors dumped into streams and bod- 
ies of water from pulp mills has been 
described by Dr. Henry K. Benson, 
University of Washington chemical 
engineer, as a means of protecting fish 
life in affected areas. 

In an article in the current issue of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Dr. Benson joined with Dr. I. A. 
Pearl, research associate in the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, in describing an extensive 
investigation of the spread of pulp 
mill effluents in Puget Sound waters. 

Under the process described, the 
waste liquor was aerated by using an 
activated charcoal in a packed tower. 
This process so aerated the liquor that 
it did not immediately deplete the dis- 
solved oxygen in the sea water and 
therefore the liquor was no longer in- 
jurious to fish life, the chemists said. 
The process also complies with the 
laws of the state in respect to pollu- 
tion, they added. 

Dr. Benson said that the studies 
which he and Dr. Pearl made showed 
that aeration of the waste liquors by 
atmospheric oxygen had little effect 
on the oxygen demand when dumped 
into Puget Sound. Consequently, such 
aerated liquor still depleted the dis- 
solved oxygen below that allowed by 
state fisheries laws as necessary for 
fish life, Dr. Benson said. 

“Although the waste liquor still con- 
tains sugars and lignin in solution, 
these substances are decomposed in 
time by fermentation and by the ac- 
tion of micro-organisms, molds, and 
fungi,’ Dr. Benson said. “The prac- 
tice by industries of pre-aerating the 
pulp mill wastes by the use of acti- 
vated charcoal before discharge into 
watercourses undoubtedly would de- 
crease pollution effects of the waste 
liquors and be an important means of 
protecting the fish life of Pacific 
Northwest waters.” 


PRESIDENT SIEG 
(Continued from page 3) 
Possibly a world of peace and good 
will toward men, a world devoted to 
the advancement of the arts and the 
sciences, toward better living, and 
toward a reverence for God is an out- 
moded world on its way to extinction. 
I cannot believe that such is the truth. 


H. P. Everest, of the school of jour- 
nalism, has been granted a leave of 
absence to become an assistant to 
Stanly W. Donogh, Northwest sector 
director of the Office of Civilian De- 


fense. 


I do know that the better kind of 
world, which we recall and dream of 
today, can go into the universe’s dump 
pile for a millenium unless we fight it 
out right now. And if we fight it out 
valiantly, we can assure ourselves of 
a millenium of better things, that is 
if we win the war and if we plan 
wisely the post-war era. Your train- 
ing and your intelligence will be of in- 
estimable worth in both of these 
stages. 

In saying good-bye to you I don’t 
want to be either mawkish or callous. 
I am not dropping any tears of sym- 
pathy, nor am I clothing myself with 
the glazed surface of toughness pos- 
sessed by a first sergeant. Let’s be 
realistic. You go into a perilous fight, 
but you go well prepared in body and 
mind. You will go forth as a legion 
of righteousness, a legion determined 
to maintain the heritage given us by 
our founding fathers, the heritage of 
freedom. Go with stout hearts; go 
with the blessings of Alma Mater; go 
with the blessing of God! 


Professor Thomas G. Thompson, 
director of the University Oceano- 
graphic Laboratories in peacetime, has 
returned to the University as Major 
Thomas G. Thompson, director of the 
Civilian Protective School of the 


SENATOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 
PRESENTED TO LIBRARY 


Thousands of letters and office pa- 
pers of the late Senator Wesley L. 
Jones have been given to the Univer- 
sity of Washington Library by Mrs. 
Arthur L. Coffin (University of 
Washington ’21), daughter of the 
senator. 

The material, the largest single ~ 
manuscript gift ever made to the Uni- 
versity, was contained in thirty-one 
United States mail bags. 

During his more than thirty years 
of public service, Senator Jones re- 
ceived many important assignments, 
including the chairmanship of the 
committee on appropriations, and 
membership on the committees on 
commerce, reclamation and _ irriga- 
tion, and finance. His active interest 
in the Panama Canal Act, the Federal 
Water Power Act, the Jones-White 
Shipping Act, prohibition and_ tariff 
laws, and measures dealing with pub- 
lic lands and Indian affairs, suggests 
the wide range of subjects discussed 
in his papers. 

The University was pleased to ac- 
cept Mrs. Coffin’s gift to the Library 
where the papers can be adequately 
protected and at the same time made 
available for students of United States 
history. 

It is hoped that these documents 
will become the basis for an important 
collection of the personal papers of 
Washington’s political leaders. 

The Jones correspondence will be 
arranged and filed for inclusion in the 
Library’s Pacific Northwest Collec- 
tion. 


Chemical Warfare Service. 

Under Major Thompson’s direction, 
civilian defense officials from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
the province of British Columbia will 
receive instruction in methods of pro- 
tection against bombs, fires, gas at- 
tacks, etc. The school will be operated 
on the campus for the duration of the 
war. 
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